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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


v 


Borrow, borrow, borrow, is fol- 
lowed by pay, pay, pay. 
* 


Washington is gaily doing the 
borrowing. You and I—and our 
children—will have to do the 
paying. 

* 

New Dealers propose to tax sur- 
pluses. Their specialty is deficits. 
* 

Stocks, at the moment, look tired. 
ok 


Those lower down are more op- 
timistic than those higher up the 
financial scale. 

* 
Italy looks bust. 

* 
Dr. Townsend no longer has to 
worry about a $200-a-month 
pension. He has bagged his. 

* 


A guess: France will go off gold. 
* 


Some utility stocks, preferred 
and common, look cheap. 
= 


The oil industry is having 
smoother sailing. 
* 


Prediction: By this time next 
year either a boom or the reverse 
will be raginy. 

* 
Relief spending should be de- 
centralized. And probably will 
be—after November. 

* 


If Roosevelt were smart, 
wouldn't he follow Coolidge’s 
example and not “choose to 
run’? 

+ 
There’s little national nourish- 
ment in importing foodstuffs. 

* 


To employers: Employ Ameri- 
cans in preference to aliens. 

* 
Advertising aids business ad- 
vancement. 

* 


Paid-for vacations pay employers. 
am 


If the U. S. could only be quoted 
“ex-politics,” how it would boom! 
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EN and women . . . young folks and grown-ups 

... people who live in large cities and people 

who live in smaller communities . . . all like the new 
1936 Chevrolet. 

They are placing this beautiful new Chevrolet first in 

their favor because it’s the only complete low-priced car. 


That, as you know, means it’s the only low-priced 
car with New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes and a Solid 
Steel one-piece Turret Top, for greatest safety! The 








L\R - 


only low-priced car with the Knee-Action Gliding 
Ride*; Genuine Fisher No Draft Ventilation and 














Shockproof Steering*, for maximum comfort and 





driving ease! And the only low-priced car with a 
High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine;giving the 





finest combination of performance and economy! 


You, too, want all these modern advantages in your 
new car. Insist‘«pon having them. Buy a new 1936 
Chevrolet—the only complete low-priced car. 


FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES SOLID STEEL ONE-PIECE TURRET TOP BODIES 
IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE* GENUINE; FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION 


HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


SHOCKPROOF STEERING* +: GENERAL 


MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE - A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
* Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee- Action,*$20 additional. Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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WITH CENTIPEDE GRIP 


Oe ee ee 
WEARS LONGER! 


Overnight... U.S. Royal Master has jumped into the head- 
lines...tremendously increasing tire safety... protecting 
human life... adding comfort and smartness to today’s cars! 


. 


SAFER from FORWARD SKIDS SAFER from SIDE SKIDS 

Hundreds of small tread blocks wipeslip- Flexible many-fingered ribs bite through 
pery roads dry with a windshield-wiper- to solid footing...allowing you to make 
blade action... permitting safer stops. rapid, straight-line emergency. stops. 


ORDINARY TIRE 


U.S. ROYAL MASTER 


app 





MUCH GREATER MILEAGE FLOWING, SILENT RIDE 


Extra tread depth, Tempered Rubber, This chart which shows tire vibrations 


greater flexibility... only the Royal (greatly magnified) emphasizes the 
Master gives you all these features. flowing ride of the U.S. Royal Master. 


WY . NG? W be safer m Koya 
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WHAT READERS SAY 


Whiskey Certificates: Good and Bad 


In regard to “How to Lose Your Shirt” 
[Forses, April 15, page 43] I am extreme- 
ly surprised as well as shocked that you 
would even consider printing such a gross 
misrepresentation. I would suggest that you 
fully investigate bonded whiskey warehouse 
receipts and then print the truth. Per- 
haps you do not know that these receipts 
have been issued since 1882 and at all times 
have been considered an excellent invest- 
ment from all angles. If you will study 
the situation further you also will find that 
these certificates are the only means the 
industry has of -financing itself. Further- 
more, these receipts are considered excel- 
lent collateral by numerous representative 
banks. ... 

I will admit that there may have been 
one or two unscrupulous promoters who 
have foisted counterfeit certificates on the 
public. However, you will also find in- 
numerable cases of counterfeit United 
States curency being issued in the same 





manner. Therefore, gentlemen, I suggest 
vou make a flat statement condemning all 
paper money as “spurious.” It would be 
just as sensible—ArtHuR W. AMSLER, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Forses knows, of course, the function of 
legitimate whiskey certificates in industry, 
and their status as investments. But the 
author, Joseph Radlow, was clearly refer- 
ring to fraudulent whiskey certificates, and 
to those only, when he warned investors 
to beware of them. Furthermore, the 
Securities & Exchange Commission has 
lately been flooded with complaints against 
sellers of spurious whiskey certificates ; and 
the National Better Business Bureau re- 
ports an “extensive” number of complaints. 
—Tue Eprrors. - 


Setting a Bad Example 


I have voted for both Hoover and 
Roosevelt and usually endeavor to sup- 
port what I believe the most suitable man. 
but your editorials on the present admin- 
istration are so biased and one-sided that 
the reader thereof can only get a dis- 
torted view. 

What we, the public, need is an intelli- 
gent presentation of both sides of the 
case, and then permit us to form our 
own opinions. As it is, you present one 
side of the case only and you give very 
little support for the assertions made. 

I have noted some personal references 
from time to time regarding both the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt that were 
very belittling, and it came to my mind 
that such utterances regarding the ruler 
of any country other than the United 
States would not have been permitted and 
the author no doubt would have found it 
rather rough going. Let’s not abuse the 
freedom of the press and speech but be 
reasonable and temperate in our state- 
ments. We are setting a bad example 
before our radical foreign element in this 
country when we ourselves seek to decry 
and break down the regularly constituted 
governmental set-up.—Grapy ENGLAND, 
director, R-F Finance Corp., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 








GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 


announces 


NEW LOW PRICES | 
ON LARGER SIZED MAZDA LAMPS 


@ Down again go the prices on Mazpa lamps! Effective May 
1st, General Electric makes the eighteenth major price reduction 
in lamps since 1921. 




















































Lamps affected by this price reduction represent a large percent- 
age of all lamps used in offices, factories, schools, stores, libraries, 
and working places in homes. 





Today with electricity costing less than ever before, Mazpa lamps 
made by General Electric offer another reduction in lighting 
costs. For example, the 300-watt Mazpa lamp now gives you | 
13% more light for the same amount of current, and its price is 
76% less than in 1921. The mark @ is vour assurance of better 
lighting value ... Lamps so marked Stay Brighter Longer. General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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said DODGE OWNERS 


y —_ 
s Per Gallon— s Per Gallon * Per Galion 
* S ngratulations on the oslo om keeping an ting _ oe my »> ¢* tell me 
economy of th 10 2 rate record... om he gal- that Dodge was @ gre ts 
” t jles tot g Dodge bea 
oil. lion of gas! getting betwe » & close to 21 mi! t acent ee put this a 
— N eeneesred ash- miles to a Hollywood, lon..-havent Tire Ed ‘em all! 23 miles to the ¥ 
tay Wes : —Donald Crisp, : for upkeep. ~ : 
ington, D. c. 


n 
: , 20% more mileage © : 
Californie. Feuerbacher, St. Louis. ; lorh—vV. Vanier, Chicago 





ROM owners... all over the country...come reports about 
the new 1936 Dodge!...its performance —its safety— and, 
above all, its’ record-smashing economy! So enthusiastic are 
these owners that many of them freely state that we are at 
liberty to use any comments in their letters... Indeed they have 
such strong convictions about Dodge that they are literally 
eager to write Dodge advertisements for .us. 
Not only do they rave about the economy and report 18 to 
24 miles per gallon of gasoline, but their praise is lavished 
on its safety features . .. genuine hydraulic brakes. . . safety- 
steel body... on the comfort provited by equalized weight 
"4 distribution . . . Chair-Height seats . . . on its roomy interiors BO o 
23 Miles per es . - . on the beauty of its Air-Style lines that have won the 18 Miles Per Gallon— } 
wanted a car an what I acclaim of famous fashion authorities the country over. bought a Dodge bert aver. 
cove veal 19 miles to the Inspect this new Dodge “Beauty Winner”— today! Drive it! , eare- 


knew it aver! 
Seq am 3 ; tis a money-8 
gallon in the Cy ee eay Learn for yourself why more people buy Dodge cars than any 4 & ttos 18 miles to the 
in = ee York City. other make, with the exception of the three lowest-priced cars! 
Hog on, 


gallon of ¢ 
DODGE 


asoline.”— W- 
N. Pickell, Philadelphia. 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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Money-Saving Dodge Touring Sedan (with built-in trunk) $760* 


Rig Money Siving DODGE, 22-9640 -- 


~ONLY 


giadly arranged to fit 


Ts i your budget, at 
through Commercial Credit Company 
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Government taking too THE Government is absorbing 


far too much of available credit. 
Whereas in 1930 corporations 
raised more capital than had been 
requisitioned by the Federal Government, what is the 
status now? Corporate capital-raising last year totaled 
only $402,000,000 against $4,150,000,000 in 1930. Mean- 
while, banks had been called upon to increase their hold- 
ings of U.S. Government securities from $4,125,000,000 
to $12,269,000,000, representing 41 per cent. of their 
total loans and investments. 

This is a most unhealthy condition. Unless its ag- 
gravation is checked, America is headed for dire finan- 
cial, inflationary trouble. It is imperative that political 
squandering of the nation’s substance be stopped. 

Can reform be expected from the New Dealers? Or 
should the task be entrusted to an administration com- 
posed of more practical, experienced men of affairs, ac- 
customed to having to make ends meet? 

* 


much money 


Conscience is the best compass. 
* 


Which will American workers POLITICIANS | now in 

power have striven spec- 
follow? tacularly to curry favor 
with workers. But with 
what consequences? The vast majority of native Ameri- 
can workmen do not want charity in any form, either 
outright doles or money from the pockets of taxpayers 
for going through the motions of “relief work.” Real 
American wage-earners want jobs, self-respecting, self- 
sustaining, useful jobs. 

What measure of success has the New Deal achieved 
in stimulating the creation, the multiplication of such 
honest-to-goodness jobs? Shamefully little. Labor lead- 
ers put unemployment at above 10,000,000. PWA Ad- 


ministrator Hopkins puts the national breadline at 20,- 
000,000. Surely these awful facts reveal that the New 
Dealers have been pursuing lamentably unfruitful 
policies. 

Will the majority of workers vote for continuance of 
abortive New Deal measures? Or will they vote for an 
Administration less hostile to those who are anxious to 
bring about more enterprise, more prosperity, more jobs? 

on 
Mental refreshment is essential 
to vigorous achievement. 
* 


Probers swallow “general >NOOPOCRACY always is 
as the handmaiden of autocracy 
rumors 


and bureaucracy. Washington 
official busybodies are exhibit- 
ing noses which compare in length with those employed 
by Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini. Rifling of private mail, 
telegrams, telephones is accounted entirely honorable by 
New Deal snoopers. How ready Senatorial probers are 
to swallow and publish any statement reflecting upon 
fillers of pay envelopes is revealed by the acceptance of 
testimony from one bureaucrat that it was “generally 
rumored” the Ford Motor Company employs labor spies. 
“Generally rumored”! Isn’t that most convincing, isn’t 
that incontestable proof, worthy of being inscribed on 
the official records? 

Unfortunately, a great deal of New Deal legislation 
and anti-business activity has been passed on equally 
flimsy foundation. Why bother to ascertain facts? The 
facts might not justify preconceived prejudices and 
planned hostility. 

Washington is subjecting Americans to more than 
one kind of a new deal. 

* 


Uprightness never dragged a man down. 
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Does Roosevelt Not Understand? 
Or Does He? 


RANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT never at- 

tained eminence in law, his profession. 

Nor did he attain eminence in finance or business. Two 
of his known ventures in Wall Street proved disastrous. 
One was in the realm of finance, the other in company 
promotion. Both fizzled miserably. 

The prospectus of a vending-machine project spon- 
sored by Roosevelt contained a gloriously glittering com- 
pilation of prospective profits. Individuals and families 
who were enticed into buying the company’s stocks had 
cause for dire regret. Instead of the preferred shares 
proving gilt-edged and the common shares an attractive 
investment, what happened? 

The captivating picture of estimated earnings never 
materialized. The preferred shares tumbled and tumbled 
and tumbled until they weren’t worth as many cents as 
misguided unfortunates paid dollars for them, while the 
common shares became worthless. 

These essays into the world of finance and of business 
doubtless poignantly disappointed Roosevelt. 


As a lawyer, he won no national fame. His firm never 
attained first rank. 

His political record included service in the New York 
Senate, seven years’ service as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy under President Wilson, two terms as Governor 
of New York, and unsuccessful candidacy for Vice- 
President of the United States in 1920. 

Incidentally, during his term.at Albany he greatly in- 
creased the State’s expenditures and obligations. 


Has Franklin D. Roosevelt’s attitude towards business 
since he entered the White House been due to misunder- 
standing of the vital role business has played in raising 
the United States to world leadership in wealth, industry, 
living conditions, achievement ? 

Has his almost unceasing harassment of business and 
industry stemmed from such ignorance? 

Or has it been motivated by vindictiveness ? 

Is it that he has failed to grasp, notwithstanding his 
abortive and shockingly costly efforts to restore employ- 
ment through expenditures of taxpayers’ money, that 
prosperity and full-flood employment can flow only from 
co-operation between the Government and the employing 
classes, from confidence in the Federal Administration, 
from faith that legislators will not pass disruptive and 
destructive laws, from conviction that flagrant inflation 
will not be unleashed? 

The tragic fact is that after more than three years of 
Roosevelt, after Federal expenditures of $20,000,000,000, 
after swelling the national debt by $10,000,000,000, after 
unbridled expenditures of taxpayers’ money in efforts to 
create so-called relief jobs, unemployment is more wide- 
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spread than it was during most of the Hoover term and 
the national breadline has risen to 20,000,000, a truly 
alarming and deplorable condition. 

Oftener than once President Roosevelt has proclaimed 
his anxiety to co-operate with fillers of pay envelopes in 
bringing about more self-sustaining jobs. 

_ But just as often such promises have been unfulfilled, 

Has President Roosevelt acted thus because he does 
not understand what’s what? 

Or does he understand? 

Has he a motive more impelling than that of bringing 
about economic recovery? 

He recently told a group of business men whom he in- 
vited to the White House that he was cocksure of re- 
election because all the “underdogs” would vote for him. 
And he intimated that the more business men misbe- 
haved, the greater would be his plurality next November. 

Searching analysis of the many measures taken by 
President Roosevelt reveals that underlying them all has 
been desire to concentrate greater and greater power in 
the hands of the Chief Executive. 

The whole drift and trend has been towards multipli- 
cation of a bureaucracy pliant to the President’s will. 

When the United States Supreme Court adjudged cer- 
tain of his actions and the <ctions of an obsequious Con- 
gress unconstitutional, he ridiculed and sneered at our 
highest judicial tribunal, sought to bring it into public 
contempt and darkly hinted that he would clip its wings. 

Similarly, he has assiduously sought to stir up class 
hatred against “the money changers,” against the em- 
ploying classes, against all who have dared question the 
superlative wisdom of his revolutionary, autocratic, dic- 
tatorial policies. 


What is the explanation? 

Is Roosevelt less anxious to bring about better times 
and better employment than to raise himself to a position 
of unlimited and unchallenged authority over all the peo- 
ple of this country? 

If his actions and ambitions should be overwhelmingly 
endorsed next November, what.will happen? 

Will he not feel warranted in instituting far more dras- 
tic un-American activities than he has ventured hereto- 
fore? Will he not feel warranted in destroying the re- 
straining power of the Supreme Court? Will he not feel 
warranted in demanding that Congress do his bidding? 
Will he not feel warranted in enthroning bureaucracy, 
invading private enterprise unlimitedly, in snoopocracy 
eclipsing that of Russia’s tyrannical OGPU? 

It may be that the majority of voters want America 
subjected to dictatorship such as has blossomed in Rus- 
sia, Italy, Germany, that they are eager to have the rights 
and liberties heretofore characteristic of America and 
Americans annihilated. 

Certain it is that the November election will most pro- 
foundly affect the destiny of this nation, of us all, of our 
children. 

Which will be chosen: Americanism or Rooseveltism? 

i. 
Business success is applied knowledge. 











Useful mixing of theory 
and practice 


tential value to business. 


NEW DEAL Brain Trusters 

have dealt a severe blow to col- 

lege professors, a blow not 
‘ wholly deserved. The trained 
minds of our great universities and the accumulated 
knowledge of study and thought should possess great po- 
This fact is recognized and 
reflected by the creation of a Brain Trust by the Re- 
publicans. Professors can function most fruitfully when 
they pool their knowledge with hard-headed executives. 


business men. 


A valuable step towards this end was taken some time 
ago by the Wharton Institute of the University of Penn- 
sylvania when it inaugurated an annual get-together with 
This year the Institute is moving its 
meeting from Philadelphia to New York. On May 8-9 
a: two-sided conference on “Debt, Taxation and Infla- 
tion” will be held. Theory and practice will be repre- 
sented and voiced. Both classes should be guided to- 
wards sound thinking and sensible conclusions. 

Such gatherings should be encouraged, multiplied. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





HAROLD STANLEY 


THE House of Morgan ranks 
among the most considerate employ- 
ers in America. Two signs of the 
times: Providing lunches for employ- 
ees, suspended during the depression, 
has been resumed; a hard-times sal- 
ary reduction has been restored, 
bringing the level to the boom-time 
peak. A cash allowance in lieu of 
lunch has been made while the office 
dining room has been closed. 

Few Morgan employees leave. 
When the force had to be reduced, 
those dropped received six months’ 
pay. Length of service probably 
exceeds that of any other interna- 
tional banking house, with the pos- 
sible exception of Speyer & Com- 
pany, another organization noted for 
its kindly treatment of employees. 
The veteran Jimmy Speyer is one of 
America’s warmest-hearted, most 
genial, charitable souls—as was his 
wife, founder of the famous Speyer 
hospitals for animals. 

MOST firms, institutions and com- 
panies start off modestly. Unique is 
the record of Morgan Stanley & 
Company. 

This corporation, organized by 
Morgan partners to conduct the un- 
derwriting and investment branch of 
the House of Morgan when legisla- 
tion forbade banks of deposit to en- 





gage in the security business, im- 
mediately sprang into front rank. 

Since opening its doors, less than 
eight months ago it has sponsored the 
issuance of more than $478,000,000 
in securities, a total never remotely 
approached by any other newly crea- 
ted organization. 

The Morgan in it is Henry Sturgis 
Morgan, J.P.’s second son. The dy- 
namically active head is Harold Stan- 
ley, who first made a shining mark 
with the Guaranty Trust Company, 
became head of its security affiliate, 
and was later captured as a Morgan 
partner. He is famous for his mental 
penetration, his ceaseless industrious- 
ness and his winsome personality. 

The prospect is that J. P. Morgan 
& Company and Morgan Stanley 
& Company will by and by do a 
greater volume of business than the 
undivided House of Morgan ever did. 

In over thirty years as- 
sociation with New York’s 
financial world, I have 
never heard one Morgan 
client complain of unfair 
treatment. 


MY hat’s off to heads of 
our leading office appliances 
and equipment enterprises. 
They rival our foremost 
motor magnates in ingenu- 
ity, resoucefulness, daring, 
driving power. 

President Joseph E. Rogers, of 
Addressograph-Multigraph, reports 
78 per cent. gain in net earnings last 
year over 1934. He credits consistent 
and persistent advertising throughout 
the depression largely for this result ; 
but the truth is that money has been 
freely spent in research, new inven- 
tions, factory modernization, im- 
proved products. 

Thomas J. Watson, head of Inter- 
national Business Machines, a phe- 
nomenally successful enterprise, ac- 
complishes - extraordinary results in 


JOSEPH 





more fields, business, charitable, edu- 
cational, fraternal, etc., than any 
other business man in America. 

Philip D. Wagoner has piloted Un- 
derwood-Elliott-Fisher through these 
stormy years with conspicuous dili- 
gence, intelligence and effectiveness. 

James H. Rand, Jr., created the 
gigantic Remington-Rand merger in 
balmy times and was overtaken by 
the worldwide collapse before he had 
the opportunity to lick it into ideal 
shape. But he is pulling it through 
heroically. 

President E. C. Faustmann has 
lifted Royal Typewriter sales to 
heights not matched even in 1928- 
1929. 

Charles Edison, to tell the truth, is 
a much better business man than was 
his revered father, to whose wizardry 
the whole world owes an infinite debt 
of gratitude. 

Colonel E. A. Deeds, now 
at the helm of National 
Cash Register, is- raising 
that enterprise to heights 
which would have glad- 
dened the heart of Founder 
John H. Patterson, whose 
leadership in improving the 
lot of industrial workers 
and in sales methods has 
never been adequately ap- 
preciated. 

Other notable figures in 
the office appliance field in- 
clude F. H. Johnston, president of the 
Acme Card System Company; S. 
Backus, head of Burroughs Adding 
Machine; L. C. Stowell, president of 
the Dictaphone Corporation; A. B. 
Dick, of the A. B. Dick Company; 
H. W. Smith, head of L. C. Smith & 
Corona Typewriters; J. R. Monroe, 
president of Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine; W. H. Wheeler, of Postage 
Meter Company; R. J. Koch, head 
of Felt & Tarrant. 

* 
To advance, adventure. 
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BACK TO ABC's FOR 
BETTER 


He’s young, is Ted Cheff. 


PROFITS 


But he’s taking his business fences like a thoroughbred 


NEIL M. CLARK 


pad. “Let’s write them down,” 
he said. He wrote: 
food 
clothing 
shelter 
His keen, alert eyes rested on mine. 
“All right?” 

I nodded. 

“These three,’ he went on, “top 
the list of essential human needs. 
Food, clothing—shelter. What is 
shelter?” Again his pencil raced 
across paper. “First, walls and a 
roof. Next, some kind of heating 
system. Right? Well, a company or- 
ganized to sell heating plants, supplies 
one of the three basic human needs.” 
His eyes smiled. “That’s stripping 
down to fundamentals. But’—seri- 
ously—‘“‘doesn’t business success de- 
pend on a-b-c’s? Aren’t the most 
important things just matters of com- 
mon sense? That has certainly been 
true in this business.” 

-He was speaking of, and for, the 
Holland Furnace Company, of which 
he is vice-president and general man- 
ager and the active executive. He 
was explaining why at Holland they 


“7 ED” Cheff reached for a scratch 
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speak of the depression in the past 
tense. It is past, for them. In the 
twelve months ending March 31, 
1935, on sales of $7,043,641, net prof- 
its were $437,178. In the nine 
months ending December 31, 1935, 
on sales of $7,914,596, net profits 
were $915,508. This record, as Colo- 
nel Cheff maintains, was achieved by 
holding fast to a few simple but basic 
management truths, avoiding fancy 
formulas and flights of fantasy. Let’s 
examine some of the “matters of 
common sense” with “Ted” Cheff. 

One matter of current news inter- 
est is how Holland got back to run- 
ning its business with its own money. 
(The Holland Furnace Company, it 
should be said, manufactures warm- 
air furnaces and related equipment. ) 
One of the smartest business men | 
have known summed up his ideas 
on finance once in this way: 

“Put your own eggs on the nest. 
Hatch ‘em. Save the pullets. Set 
their eggs. Repeat. It’s easy, for a 
while, to do business on the other 
fellow’s money ; but pay-day is awful 
tough !” 

He had capital funds in mind. 


Ten years ago, before Cheff took 
the reins at Holland, a few odd mil- 
lions were borrowed for capital pur- 
poses. In 1926, of course, money grew 
on bushes. It was easy to borrow, 
easy to make—and easy to throw it 
down the well. This fixed indebted- 
ness, to be sure, was gradually re- 
duced to under $2,000,000. But the 
interest had to be met. As times 
changed, sales slowed, money disap- 
peared from the bushes, the debt 
looked bigger, pay-day (October 1, 
1936) drew near. Cheff resolved to 
return to the simpler plan, the a-b-c 
idea of doing business. The result 
was a revision of the capital structure, 
effected through the sale of new 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock. 

“Simplicity,” says Cheff, “and 
safety! The preferred, rather than 
a mortgage loan, is the first claim 
against the company. No capital set- 
up, of course, guarantees profits. But 
a sound set-up can do a lot by easing 
the minds of the management and 
reducing interest. The danger of the 
bond issue is gone.” 

These are first things. Cheff be- 
lieves in putting first things first. 

A second important matter in his 
management creed is producing qual- 
ity at low cost. This involves many 
things and is right up his alley, for 
he entered the Holland Furnace Com- 
pany through a foundry door. Literal- 
ly. That was when he was still in 
early youth, just thirteen years ago. 
(You see, he has a long way to go be- 
fore he reaches the age of most major 
executives. ) 

Picture conditions as he saw them 
at first. The men were working long 
hours. They were lucky to get away 
by 6:30 in the afternoon. They were 
over-bossed*; several foremen in the 
foundry alone. Losses were up, pro- 
duction was down. 


To Lift Production, Lift Wages 


Metallurgy attracted Cheff. He be- 
gan studying to see what improve- 
ments could be made. Before long 
he was changing the mix and revis- 
ing cupola practice, and losses were 
retreating amazingly ; he was putting 
in new equipment, and getting more 
work done: 

What’s more, he was soon showing 
that he could handle men as well as 
materials. Hours were shortened 
considerably. Morale was stepped up. 
Wages per hour were higher, because 
he wouldn’t cut. He had to fight on 
that score, but he won. Sitting in his 
modest office, he told me his reason- 
ing. 
“Cutting of labor,” he said, “was 
in vogue with most manufacturers, 














many having no real need for cut- 
ting. But unnecessary cutting is fool- 
ish. Wages are a small item, com- 
paratively. It’s easy to save the dif- 
ference on more efficiency. The easi- 
est and most foolish thing to do, in 
putting a shop on a high-production 
basis, is to cut wages. .. .” 

When Cheff got through, instead 
of a number of foremen there was 
one, Cheff. The foremen had always 
been hurried, busy, harried. “Ted,” 
running the whole show, had time to 
spare! He spent some of it develop- 
ing new methods and a new metal 
better suited for furnace castings. 

His experience in the foundry, 
where a considerable part of Hol- 
land’s production takes place, proved 
Cheff’s gift for handling men. He 
told me his ideas on that subject— 
“Just a matter of common sense.” 

“The whole thing,” he said, “is 
that you’re dealing with grown men, 
not kids. You don’t have to check 
them every minute. It’s places where 





Better methods, better management of men, revolutionized the foundry 


you have a foreman over every fif- 
teen men that you get ‘labor troubles.’ 
Your men know what they’ve got to 
do. Let ’em do it. Be fair when 
they’ve done it. I’m not concerned 
if they idle away a few moments of 
working time. The point is, do they 
do the job? 

“T don’t like to fire. I can. But 
we give a man a fair chance. Some 
make slips. We don’t necessarily fire 
on that account; we put them where 
they can’t do it again.” 

Molders to-day in the Holland 
foundry make an exceptionally good 
day’s wage. Other workers in the 
plant fare accordingly. And there 
probably isn’t a plant of its kind that 
produces better or more economically. 

We come to a third item in Cheff’s 
creed. Let him tell it. 

He reached for his cigar, which 
had gone out. “Did you ever stop 
to think,” he said, “that there’s only 
one factor in business that doesn’t 
change ?” 





Blueprints of a million furnace installations are on file in the home office 


“What’s that?” 


“Change!” He lighted the cigar 
and flipped the match away. “Change 
is certain. No business is secure 
against it; no product is the same 
tomorrow as to-day. It follows that 
the business that does not change, is 
doomed. We have to keep up. Ex- 
perience here is that in order to keep 
up we must keep ahead.” 

That is the reason why Holland 
spends a tremendous amount of 
money on research. It is doubtful 
whether any industry as a whole has 
made more substantial progress in the 
last five years than the warm-air 
heating industry. The public has be- 
come widely conscious of the idea of 
air conditioning, which is intimately 
bound up with heating; and Holland 
has been a leader in air-conditioning 
research. 

There’s a fourth important “matter 
of common sense” that Cheff insists 
on. This is a sales drive that never 

(Continued on page 34) 
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WITH COMING CONDITIONS, 
WATCH YOUR STEP! 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


HE heading of this article means 
Tests what it says. 

It does not advise anyone to get 
panicky. It does not urge a phi- 
losophy of despair, nor suggest that 
business-building effort should be 
curtailed or abandoned. 

It merely says and means: “Watch 
out. Be prepared.” 

What would it have been worth to 
your business, in the Summer of 
1929, if you had acted upon precisely 
this advice? 

You didn’t do it then (or if you 
did, you deserve a place in the Hall 
of Fame) because we were then in 
a New Era. There were storm warn- 
ings on every hand, but you and I 
and everyone else laughed at them, 
because we knew that this time it 
was “different.” There were pro- 
found reasons, so we believed, why 
history, in the form of business de- 
cline, would not repeat itself. 

And here we are in a new era 
again! Nobody calls it that, perhaps 
because the word New has earned 
unpleasant connotations in recent 
years. But the new era pattern, in 
business thinking and acting, is there 
just the same. 


This statement can definitely be 
made and relied upon: if the course 
of business in the next few years fol- 
lows the road which it has taken over 
and over again in our past history, it 
is time to set your house in order and 
“expect the best but be prepared for 
the qworst.” 

But if this statement is made in 
any group of business men to-day it 
is sure to bring forth a flood of coun- 
ter-statements. 

Money in the banks, lots of it. This 
is bound to mean a boom. 

Low interest rates. These assured- 


ly mean continued business expan- 
$10n. 


“May Be’s,” Not “Will Be’s” 


Inflation. Some say it’s here, some 
say it’s coming. 

Government spending, lots of that 
too, and certain to keep us moving 
upward. 

The Bonus cash. About to be 
turned loose to sweil the tills of retail 
stores. 

A housing boom. Our houses are 
worn out, we have simply got to build 
new ones. 


Other shortages of capital goods. 


It will take many busy months to 
catch up with them. 

Recovery isn’t completed. That is 
to say, we are still below the boom 
levels of the twenties. 

Add these together, and you have 
the psychology of 1936’s new era. 

But the thoughtful business man 
of 1936, the man who wants still to 
be in business in 1940 and to have his 
assets intact and his employees still 
with him, will appraise the opposing 
viewpoints somewhat as follows: 

Each one of these eight points is 
a “may be.’””. Whereas the expectation 
that the business path of the next 
few years will be none too easy is 
based on careful study of what has 
happened repeatedly in past years 
when business had seen so long a 
period of improvement as that Le- 
tween 1932, 1933 and now. 

Any one of the “may be’s” may in- 
deed come to pass and thus “upset 


the dope.” But until there is definite: 


evidence that one or more of them 
is becoming a reality, the repetitive 
cycle of history—the story of what 
has happened in years gone by—is 
the sane business man’s best bet. The 
business which has “Watch your 
step” for its 1936 motto will still he 
carrying on at the old stand when 
the one whose basic policy is “The 
sky’s the limit” is petitioning for help 
under 77-B. 

But let me repeat (for this is too 
serious a matter to permit of the 
slightest misunderstanding) that this 
counsel by no means implies the dis- 
continuance of intelligent efforts to 
build profitable business. 

Exactly what it does imply in the 
different phases of business control, 
is suggested further on. But first the 
reader will want to know upon just 
what expectations in regard to the 
business future this counsel is based. 

It would be well if first of all he 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


What was a wise policy at each of the five numbered points is a wise policy to-day. . . . What 


about your inventories? Financial obligations? Overhead costs?. Credits and collections? Sales 
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policies? 


Advertising plans? . . 


. All these matters need thorough reconsideration right now! 
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would get his bearings on the long- 
time outlook. 

In 1926 a European professor, N. 
D. Kondratieff, published a study* of 
volume and prices over a period of 
130 years which showed that during 
the entire time these United States 
have been in existence, there has been 
an important change in the direction 
of prices and business activity once 
in approximately each generation. 


Will Sales Rise or Fall? 


In all countries, the generation of 
business men which had to carry on 
from 1873 (in this country 1866) un- 
til 1896 had to face and overcome (or 
succumb to) the problems of falling 
prices and decreasing volume. But 
the generation which sat in the sad- 
dle from then until 1920 scarcely 
knew what such problems meant. The 
business tide was with them almost 
throughout the entire period. 

If Professor Kondratieff’s meas- 
urements are correct (and he is by 
no means the only student of history 
who has given us this general pic- 
ture) it is an obvious fact that, if 
history repeats itself, we of 1936 are 
in a generation which must face the 
problems of a general tendency to- 
ward lower prices and smaller vol- 
ume. 

Further, it can fairly be said that 
history will repeat itself unless there 
exist in the present situation basic in- 
fluences working in an upward direc- 
tion which were not present two gen- 
erations or four generations ago. 

In other words, although a reason- 
able man must accept the possibility 
that such favorable influences are 
present, he must also keep his eye on 
the opposite probability which has 
been established by history. 

In the light of these facts, an en- 
tirely different business philosophy 
from that which was wisest during 
the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury is called for. From the heyday 
of Bryan to the normalcy of Hard- 
ing and Coolidge, each period of 
business contraction was an interrup- 
tion to the basic, generation-long rise. 
But if history is in fact repeating it- 
self, the reverse is now true, and each 
period of recovery will eventually be 
revealed as merely an interruption to 
the longer-time tendency toward busi- 
ness contraction. 

Certainly—unless and until events 
prove it definitely wrong—such a 
Philosophy is the safest one upon 
which to base policies for business 
guidance. 

When we look carefully at the fig- 
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_ "Translated in The Review of Economic Statis- 
ties, November, 1935. 


































Ewing Galloway 
Your ability to keep your employees at work through the next few years depends 
upon whether or not you make sound decisions now 








ures which record the recovery that 
has taken place since mid-Summer of 
1932, a similar choice of philosophies 
presents itself. Comparison with 
previous periods of improvement in- 
dicates that in all probability most 
businesses have already (last Fall or 
Winter) seen the peak of current re- 
covery, and most others will see it 
before the year 1936 is out. 

Such a comparison by no means 
suggests that we are in for another 
cataclysmal depression of the 1929- 
1932 type. That period of reckoning 
was one which, to use an expressive 
phrase, business had “asked for.” It 
was a period the like of which we 
shall probably not see again. What 
is indicated is a corrective period 
moving in the same direction, though 
not of the same magnitude. 

And against this probability, you 






have all the possibilities which were 
named on the previous page, and 
some others. So that again, while an 
optimistic attitude may be the most 
pleasant, a conservative attitude is by 
all means safer in all plans for the 
next few years. 


What to Do About It 


Unfortunately, it seems to be a 
habit of business men everywhere to 
act as if caution were synonymous 
with a relaxing of efforts to get busi- 
ness, and with a practice of saying no 
to all plans for constructive action. 
It is not. 

If everyone who reads this were 
to make a list of the half-dozen com- 
panies which within his knowledge 
made the best records during the de- 
pression, and were then to compare 
(Continued on page 29) 
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trouble, that can gather strength 
from distress, and grow brave by 
reflection. *Tis the business of little 
minds to shrink, but he whose heart 
is firm, and whose conscience ap- 
proves his conduct, wilf pursue his 

principles unto death. 
—Tuomas PAINE. 


LOVE the man that can smile in 


Keep up your courage—it may pay 
you dividends just when you expect 
it the least. —Jovrat JorTrnes. 


A superior and commanding intel- 


lect, a truly great man—when Heaven © 


vouchsafes so rare a gift—is not a 
temporary flame, burning for a while, 
and then expiring, giving place to 
eternal darkness. It is rather a spark 
of fervent heat, as well as radiant 
light, with power to enkindle ,the 
common mass of human mind? so 
that, when it glimmers in its own 
decay, and finally goes out in death, 
no night follows; but it leaves the 
world all light, all on fire, from the 
potent contact of its own spirit. 
—DanteL WEBSTER. 


Manners become corrupted and de- 
praved through admiration of wealth. 
—CICcERO. 


It is a mistake to fancy ourselves 
greater than we are, and to value 
ourselves at less than we are worth. 

—GOETHE. 


The longer I live the more I am 
convinced of the final victory of truth 
and righteousness and that love and 
forgiveness furnish us the key to a 
joyful and triumphant life. Oh, I 
know how often the facts seem to be 
against us. Sometimes the wicked 
seem to flourish while the good are 
crowded to the wall. But there is a 
God on the side of truth and right- 
eousness.—BisHoP HERBERT WELCH. 


The priceless ingredient of every 
product is the honor and integrity of 
its maker. —HAKEEM. 


We are told by some that we are 
slaves. If being a slave means doing 
only what we have to do, then most 
of us are in truth slaves, but he who 
does more than he is required to do 
becomes at once free. He is his own 
master. How often do we hear it 
said, “It was not my work.” Too 


often we fix our minds almost en-- 


tirely upon what we are going to get 

and give no thought at all as to what 

we are going to give in return. 
—A. W. Rosertson. 


Politeness is benevolence in trifles. 
—WILLIAM Pitt. 
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First, always seek to excel yourself. 
Put yourself in competition with 
yourself each day. Each morning 
look back upon your work of yester- 
day and then try to beat it. Second, 
I ask you to look upon the whole of 
life as a vast university—the ideal 
university of the future whose stu- 
dents will spend a part of the time 
in learning what to do and how to 
do it and then a larger part in actually 
doing the things they learn to do. 

—SHELDON. 


To manage men one ought to have 
a sharp mind in a velvet sheath. 
—GeorceE ELtor. 


Run-down machinery, run-down 
management, and run-down health 
are the three best runways to busi- 
ness bankruptcy. —N.C. R. News. 


The young Christ, the indomitable 
leader, is forgotten. We are practis- 
ing an old people’s religion and the 
young people don’t find in it the lead- 
ership of these times. We are mis- 
leading youth. Jesus Christ was 
young, younger when He died than 
the leaders of to-day. He had no 
defeatism, but the assurance of vic- 
tory. —Freperick J. Lipsy. 


The future belongs to those who 
are virile, to whom it is a pleasure 
to live, to create, to whet their intelli- 
gence on that of the others. 

—Srir Henri DETERDING. 





A TEXT 


Wealth gotten by vanity shall be 
diminished; but he that gathereth 
by labour shall increase.—Proverbs 
13:11. 


Sent in by F. L. Dennis, Decatur, 
Ill. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











Not by arbitrary methods; not by 
threats; not by government compe- 
tition; not by excessive and unsound 
taxes can re-employment be accom- 
plished. If government will be truly 
sympathetic with business, it will aid 
the return to healthy, normal eco- 
nomic conditions and there will be 
further re-employment. 

—Cortsy M. CHester. 


Manufacturers, alert in the devel- 
opment of better methods, take pres- 
ent profits out of past savings in 
production costs. 

—TuHE Latcu Strine. 


True prosperity is the result of 
well placed confidence in ourselves 
and our fellow man. —Burt. 


An adequate flow of credit is the 
master key to the restoration of 
world prosperity. As long as domes- 
tic credit remains largely potential in 
our idle banking reserves and foreign 


‘and long-term credit non-existent, re- 


sponsible leaders searching for the 
way to a better world are restricted to 
palliatives. —Georce P. Aun. 


Youth sees .o0 far to see how near 
it is to seeing farther. 
—E. A. Rosinson. 


The man who doesn’t step out, is 
stepped on.—K. V. P. PHILosopHenr. 


To sit in silence when we should 
protest makes cowards out of men. 
The human race has climbed on pro- 
test. The few who dare must speak, 
and speak again, to right the wrongs 
of many.—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


The first function of all Govern- 
ment is to provide financial stability 
so that the savings of the people shall 
be protected. Any civilization that is 
built up on the plan that the mass is 
big enough to take care of every one 
dependent on it should look back at 
history to see how many times that 
idea has failed. The strength or 
weakness of any civilization can be 
measured by the number of the help- 
less who ride on the self-sustaining, 
and by the number of individuals 
who look out for themselves and 
their own. 

—Dr. Ray LyMANn WILBUR. 


I am the world’s worst salesman, 
therefore I must make it easy for 
people to buy.—F. W. Woo.wort#. 


He who calls in the aid of an equal 
understanding, doubles his own; and 
he who profits of a superior under- 
standing raises his powers to a level 
with the height of the superior under- 
standing he unites with, —BuRKE. 

















How to cut your fleet’s 
~ gasolene, oil and 


maintenance costs 
up to 30% 








5000 others have done it... you can do the same 


by these two PROVED methods 


1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds_ the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the 
use of exclusive, patented Cities Service tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is eliminated. As a result you may 
save up to 30% of the gasolene and oil you buy. 
And your fleet will operate far more efficiently. 


Don’t delay...start saving at once. 
Learn more about the economies 
these two plans will effect for you. 
Write, wire or mail coupon today. 


RADIO CONCERTS... every 
Friday at 8 P. M. (E.D.T.) WEAF 
and 38 associated N. B. C. stations 
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CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover... developed by Cities Service 
experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most power- 
ful grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to 
shoot grease through a solid block of wood. 
Leaves no bare spots to develop friction and 
wear. This gun was perfected to pump the newly 
developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 
... tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The finest 
heavy-duty chassis lubrication money can buy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


CITIES SERVICE — Room 723 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me 
more details on how I may cut my fleet’s operating 
and maintenance costs up to 30%. 


Name 


Address. 
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What's New 
in Business 


Job Insurance Upheld 


An important business milestone 
was passed late in April when the 
highest court in New York ruled that 
the State unemployment-insurance 
plan violates neither the State nor 
the Federal constitutions. Suit had 
been brought by a group of employ- 
ers who now plan to appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

Four points about the case and the 
decision are significant : 

1. The New York law is the first 
unemployment-insurance measure 
whose constitutionality has been 
tested in court. 

2. Many lawyers consider the 
New York law to be the weakest, 
from a constitutional point of view, 
of the several unemployment-insur- 
ance acts which have now been passed 
by various states; and the fact that 
it stood up under a major test 
strengthens the case for the existing 
laws in Alabama, California, District 
of Columbia, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, . Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin. Under the New York plan, con- 
tributions from all employers go into 
a single pooled fund, and no provi- 
sion is made for reducing assess- 
ments on companies whose employ- 
ment records are more stable than the 
average. 

This omission, lawyers assert, 
makes it particularly vulnerable to 
attack on constitutional grounds be- 
cause it might be construed as tax- 
ation of one special group for the 
benefit of another. 

3. Although it was passed short- 
ly before Congress passed the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act, the New 
York law was written with the prob- 
able provisions of the Federal law 
in mind. 

Thus, the New York court decision 
is an indication, at least, that State 
laws which conform with Federal 
requirements are valid. 

4. The Federal Social Security 
Act, however, does not cover the 
‘same ground as State unemployment- 
insurance acts. The former provides 
only encouragement and guidance for 
State laws; the latter set up the ac- 
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tual machinery. Consequently, the 
courts would not necessarily be in- 
consistent if they decided that State 
laws are constitutional and that the 
Federal law is not. 


More Paid Vacations in 1936 


As the time for taking Summer 
vacations approaches, more com- 
panies than in many years are plan- 
ning to give their wage earners paid 
vacations for the first time, or to re- 
instate paid-vacation programs which 
were dropped for depression reasons. 
Among them are: 

General Electric, which will restore 
its vacation plan under which em- 
ployees with three years of continu- 
ous service get a week with pay, those 
with ten-year service records two 
weeks. For a one-week vacation, the 
worker is paid 2 per cent. of his 1935 
earnings (in advance, if he wishes) ; 
for two weeks he gets 4 per cent. 

Singer Manufacturing Company 
(sewing machines) which is giving 
workers one week of paid vacation 
for the first time in its history. Be- 
ginning this year, employees are also 
drawing down pay on seven’ national 
holidays. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 


Company, which is inaugurating va- 
cations-with-pay for its 10,000 office 
and factory employees. 

Among companies which are con- 
tinuing uninterrupted programs are: 

Procter & Gamble which, in July, 
will shut down its plants in the U. S. 
and Canada to give 7,000 hourly-wage 
workers a week of paid vacation. 

Westinghouse, whose ten-year 
hourly-rate workers get a week with 
pay, with two weeks going to those 
employees with twenty or more years 
of service. 

International Harvester, which 
grants a week’s paid vacation for em- 
ployees in continuous service for 
from two to five years, two weeks for 
five years and up. Hourly-wage 
earners are paid their hourly wage 
multiplied by their normal working 
time per week; piece workers, their 
hourly average earning rate for the 
four weeks preceding the vacation 
(not including overtime) multiplied 
by the number of hours normally 
worked per day or week. 


New Products Two-Edged Swords 


When Bethlehem Steel Company 
formally opened a new plant in John- 
stown, Pennsylvania, in April, it 
drove home the fact that companies 
which develop new products create 
two-edged swords with which to hack 
a path to better business. 

The new product itself is one edge. 
In Bethlehem’s case, it is wire cov- 
ered with an electrolytically deposited 
coat of zinc which, the company 
claims, has definite advantages over 
wire coated by the older hot-dip pro- 
cesses (see also Forses, February 
15, page 35). This being so, the new 
product will create new values for 
users, new ‘markets for Bethlehem, 
new jobs for the jobless in Johns- 
town. 

Edge number two consists of the 
new plant and the new equipment 
which usually must be built to make 
a new product. In Bethlehem’s case, 
they created new demand for elec- 
trical equipment and for building ma- 
terials, and new jobs for building 
workers. 


Sales-Lifting Monkey 


A store manager of the Eba Pig- 
gly-Wiggly chain in Seattle has set 
some sort of a record for making the 
best of things. 

Like American Type Founders 
(Forses, April 15, page 24), Eba’s 
Mutual Groceries Stores uses the 
zoological method of spurring sales 
units to greater efforts. But Eba has 
decided to give a live monkey, instead 
of a muslin goat, to the last-place 
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“You look like vour old self 
again, Tim. Not a line of 
worry in your face.” 


For Insomnia . . . Life Insurance 





Me a family man has the experience of 
being kept awake by worry. After dozing 
off, he wakes up with a start. What would happen 
to his family, if—? He hates to put it in words. 
But the bare fact remains that without him his 
family might be penniless. 


He can save a little—and does. But the amount 
may be far short of the money he needs to give 
him peace of mind when he wants to go to sleep 
and rest. 


Before Life Insurance became available, 





The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also issues annuities and acci- 
dent and health policies. , 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, 
and any divisible surplus is returned to its policy- 
holders in the form of dividends. 











Frederick H. Ecker, President 








comparatively few men had any way open to them 
to work out for themselves the size of the estate 
or the number of monthly payments necessary 
for the continuing comfort and support of their 
families. 


If you wish to avoid worry-induced insomnia, 
why not talk things over with a Field-Man? He 
will probably be able to show you how you can 
safeguard the future out of your present income. 
Telephone the nearest Metropolitan office and 
ask a Field-Man to call — or mail the coupon. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., (F) 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Without obligation on my part, please send me 
information regarding the Family Protection 
Plan Policy. 


Name 





ADDRESS 





City STATE 














METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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store, which it will hold until a 
monthly check-up shows that it has 
moved up. 

One hoped-for result is that the 
monkey will bring neighborhood chil- 
dren and their parents into the store. 
And the first store man4ger to “win” 
the trophy is running a special dis- 
play and promotion around it so suc- 
cessfully that, in the words of the 
company, “If he keeps going at his 
present rate he'll be at the top of the 
list.” 


New Engines, New Futures 


Two recent developments in motive 
power may mean new futures for two 
important branches of the transporta- 
tion industries. 

Number one is a diesel-electric bus 
which is now being tested in actual 
service by Public Service of New 
Jersey, one of the largest bus opera- 
tors in the world. “Trackless trol- 
leys” (buses run by electric motors 
which get their power from overhead 
wires) are common, and diesel-driven 
buses are now being used on a large 
scale. But this is the first time the 
diesel engine has been used to gener- 
ate electricity for bus propulsion, 
though the diesel-electric drive has 
been made famous in streamlined 
trains. Expected advantages: the 
diesel is more economical than the 
gasoline engine, and needs no electri- 
cal equipment; the electric motors 
are quiet, flexible sources of motive 
power. 

The second important motive- 
power development is Pratt & Whit- 
ney’s new twin-row, fourteen-cylin- 
der radial airplane engine. Weighing 
1,250 pounds and developing a top 


Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


ing under the New Deal hat. This 
time it is a tremendous project to 
weld all of the governments of the 
Western Hemisphere into one big 
happy family with Canada and the 


[ise «= is always a surprise brew- 


United States. To put it another 
way, we are going to have a season 
of terrific Pan-American ballyhoo. 
This is one of President Roose- 
velt’s major projects for the Sum- 
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horsepower of 1,150, it sets a new 
low record for regular-production 
aviation engines by turning up one 
horsepower for each 1.09 pounds of 
weight. Only a few years ago, two 
pounds per horsepower was consid- 
ered good. 

Reducing the pounds-per-horse- 
power ratio is vitally important to the 
aviation industry because it means 
greater payload, lower operating costs 
less deadweight, greater cruising 
range. And the continuous reductions 
which engineers have made in this 
ratio have paved the way for today’s 
long-distance airlines—and for some 
startling developments in business it- 
self. On one recent Thursday, for 
example, Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company received a radiogram from 
a contractor in Hawaii asking rush 
shipment of a die and of fifty con- 
nectors; until they were received, 
work on a project involving several 
hundred thousand dollars would be 
at a standstill. The new die was fin- 
ished Saturday morning ; the die and 
the connectors left the Newark, New 
Jersey, airport that afternoon; the 
shipment caught the China Clipper 
leaving Alameda, California, on Sun- 
day; and on Monday, the contractor 
took delivery in Honolulu. A third 
of the distance around the world in 
two days! 


Briefs on Business 


WEIGHTY Matter. When National 
Dairy Products recently launched a 
refunding operation, it sent pros- 
pectuses to 73,000 stockholders and 
20,000 bondholders. Total weight of 
this data which had to be sent out 
to them because of Securities and 


mer—a focal point of his campaign 
plans. The climax will come at the 
Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, to be held at 
Buenos Aires about mid-August, the 
exact date yet to be announced. In- 
vitations to this gathering were 
transmitted by our State Department 
in February, and all the South Amer- 
ican republics save Paraguay have 
accepted. The keynote of the pro- 
gram was given in President Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 3rd, when he said: “The policy 
of ‘good neighbor’ among the Amer- 
icans is no longer a hope—no longer 
an objective to be accomplished—it is 
a fact, active, present, pertinent and 
effective.” 

Secretary Hull already has been 
advised he will head the delegation to 
Buenos Aires, with Assistant Secre- 
tary Sumner Welles, who personally 


Exchange Commission regulations: 
15 tons. 


INDEPENDENTS BETTER. [owa’s 
drastic tax on chain stores forced 
Standard Oil of Indiana to return 
leased filling stations to their -own- 
ers and to lease the outlets it owned 
to individuals. Now, the company 
reveals the “rather surprising” fact 
that the Iowa filling stations sell more 
as independents than they did as 
chain units. As a result, the com- 
pany will convert its owned units into 
independent-dealer outlets in other 
states. 


PERMANENT P ates. Connecticut 
now becomes the fourth state to adopt 
permanent license plates for auto- 
mobiles. (The others: Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Minnesota.) - Beginning in 
1937, motorists will retain their tags, 
and change only the year number by 
inserting a new one in a slot. Con- 
necticut expects to save clerical ex- 
pense, to eliminate the heavy cost of 
new plates each year, and to provide 
a new convenience and eliminate a 
source of annoyance for car-owners. 


Out From Unoer. Little by little, 
the State of South Dakota is getting 
out from under the load it took on 
when it went into business in a big 
way twenty years ago. Included in 
its program were hail insurance, 4 
cement plant, bank-deposit guaran- 
tees, a bonding system, a rural-credit 
plan and a coal mine. Only the ce- 
ment plant and the coal mine have 
survived; and now the State an- 
nounces that it has finally sold the 
coal mine, which represented an in- 
vestment of $200,000. Reported sale 
price: $5,500. 


managed the Cuban revolution for 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1933, acting as his 
principal assistant in the negotiations. 

A second aspect of this program is 
revealed in the recent announcement 
that the President probably will visit 
Canada in the early Summer to ex- 
change ideas on Inter-American rela- 
tions with the new Governor General, 
Lord Tweedsmuir. The date of this 
visit probably will be June 9th, the 
day the Republican National Conven- 
tion assembles in Cleveland. This 
happy arrangement offers the double 
advantage of advancing Mr. Roose- 
velt’s program for world peace while 
at the same time giving him a pros- 
pective share in the headlines when 
the G.O.P. orators are delivering 
themselves of their formal opinions 
upon his Administration. 

But there are other compelling 
political reasons for this magnificent 
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Summer tour de force in the direc- 
tion of international amity. Top 
New Dealers recognize very well that 
their record in the realm of foreign 
affairs is nota happy one. The Lon- 
don Economic Conference of 1933 
already is down in the history books 
as one of the most stupendous diplo- 
matic follies in modern times. Nor 
was the Cuban Revolution of 1933, 
which swept out the Machado regime, 
a brilliant page in American diplo- 
macy. The reciprocal trade treaties 
are, at best, a political stand-off at 
home and very likely will be a distinct 
political liability when the ramifica- 
tions of the policy are more widely 
felt and more clearly understood. 


Arms Limitation and Disaster 


Moreover, a very considerable sec- 
tion of public opinion in the United 
States places heavy responsibility 
upon the Roosevelt Administratior: 
for the failure since 1933 of the 
whole post-war arms-limitation effort. 
That world program, in the view of 
Administration critics, collapsed prin- 
cipally because the Roosevelt foreign 
policy offered no substance or cohe- 
sion upon which to base positive com- 
mitments for-international collabora- 
tion, either economic or diplomatic. 

Flowing directly from the disin- 
tegration of the arms limitation ef- 
forts came such disasters as now are 
running in Manchuria and Ethiopia. 
Flowing also from these same events 
is the sad obstruction of international 
economic exchange, as reflected in un- 
stable currencies, tariff blockades, 
quotas and other restrictions of every 
conceivable sort against the normal 
wholesome flow of world commerce. 


The Big Bass Drums 


Just where all these diplomatic 
disintegrations will end is a matter 
of grave concern in many American 
minds. The New Dealers recognize 
clearly that in the approaching cam- 
paign they must have something to 
say on foreign affairs. 

Hence, this new booming of the 
big bass drums for a “Little League 
of Nations” in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Smoke Screen 


As the campaign gets under way 
the thing will burst upon us like a 
circus bomb shell. Its blinding lights, 
it is hoped sincerely, will obscure the 
vision, or at least divert the attention, 
of all who planned to remark with 
some emphasis between now and 
November that Mr. Roosevelt’s man- 
agement of foreign affairs since 1933 
has reflected, on the whole, a rather 
feeble grasp of the problems and is: 
sues of modern statesmanship. 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 








keeping our money in a wooden 
strong box as do without 


Ediphone Voice Writing. 
iM 


BANK SAVES TIME! 
INCREASES BUSINESS 
CAPACITY 50% 


(From Edison case histories of the World’s Business) 


All banks know how to save money. 
Today, many save TIME with Edi- 
phone Voice Writing. 

One bank reports that before Voice 
Writing was installed in its Real 
Estate Loan Department, dictating 
had continued as late as midnight. 
Property-owners would come in dur- 
ing the day and interviewers would 
scribble notes, but secretaries weren’t 
always available to take the informa- 
tion gained. Now—with Ediphone 
Voice Writing, dictation proceeds im- 
mediately after each interview, with- 
out waiting for secretaries. Work 
can’t pile up — business capacity has 
increased 50%. 

Your business requirements are dif- 
ferent. But the Pro-technic Ediphone 





guarantees to increase the capacity of 
your dictators from 20% to 50%. 
Ediphones stand ready . . . waiting 

. whenever needed. Correspond- 
ence can be conveniently handled . . . 
phone calls instantly set down . . 
fleeting thoughts “captured.” 

For details of the new Edison “You- 
Pay-Nothing” Plan, Telephone The 
Ediphone, Your 
City, or write 


to — ORANGE. N.J. U.S. A. 
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brought : 

1. Unmistakable improvement in 
most durable goods industries. 

2. Gratifying pick-up in building. 

3. Indications of at least nominal 
revival in real estate values and in 
rents. 

4. Quite notable expansion in 
steel output, to around 70 per cent. 
of capacity. 

5. The best automobile figures 
since 1929. 

6. Record-breaking electric power 
consumption—now fully 12 per cent. 
above twelve months ago. 

7. Modest improvement in rail- 
way traffic and substantial improve- 
ment in profits. 

8. Impressive demand for tele- 
phone installations. 

9. Somewhat stabler conditions in 
the oil industry. 

10. A slight gain lately in life in- 
surance sales. 

11. Aviation progress. 

12. More orders for office equip- 
ment both at home and abroad. 

13. Substantial gain in retail 
trade. 

14. Mixed quarterly corporation 
reports, but with the majority show- 
ing substantial net gains over the first 
quarter of last year. 

15. Encouraging number of more 
generous dividend disbursements. 

16. Larger exports, but still larg- 
er imports, resulting in an “adverse” 
trade balance of $5,387,000 for the 
first quarter of the year. 

17. Irregular declines in most 
commodity prices. 

18. An advance in copper to 9% 
cents. 

19. Incipient strength in silver 
prices, after prolonged weakness and 
dormancy. 


Ti first third of the year has 


Financial Developments 


20. A rise of 6 per cent. in av- 
erage stock quotations. 

21. No weakness in Government 
obligations—many have scored new 
tops. 

22. Continuation of phenomenal- 
ly low money rates in Wall Street. 

23. Enormous refunding, but lit- 
tle raising of new capital. 

24. Greater volume of bank busi- 
ness. 

25. Very little increase in bank 
lending for business purposes. 

26. A further but limited increase 
in our gold stock, to $10,185,000,000. 

27. Repudiation by President 
Roosevelt of Secretary Morgenthau’s 
recent intimation that the U. S. was 
ready to receive overtures for stabili- 
zation of international currencies. 
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Fifty 
Significant 
Developments 
of 1936 


28. Modest but unsatisfactory ex- 
pansion in employment. 

29. Lengthening of the national 
breadline to 20,000,000, WPA Ad- 


ministrator Hopkins’ own figure. 











Courtesy Montana Record-Herald 
WHAT GOOD ARE UMPIRES, ANYWAY? 


30. Little or no real progress in 
decentralizing relief, in relinquish- 
ment of local administration by 
Washington henchmen. 

31. No diminution in apprehen- 
sion that labor troubles may be in- 
cited by Washington’s maneuvering 
to catch labor votes. 

32. A succession of disturbing 
events abroad, including Mussolini’s 
and Hitler’s defiance of the League 
of Nations and peace pacts. 

33. Tottering of the gold stand- 
ard in France and heavy outpouring 
of French gold. 

34. Acute tension between Soviet 
Russia and Japan over Mongolia. 

35. Increased armament appropri- 
ations and expenditures on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and in Britain. 

36. Better Federal receipts. 

37. Government spending at the 
alarming rate of twelve months ago. 

38. Further swelling of the na- 
tional deficit. 

39. Official talk of governmental 
economies, but total lack of decisive 
action. 

40. Washington activities unpala- 
table to business and industry. 

41. Reiteration by President 
Roosevelt of his determination to 
force further anti-business “re- 
forms.” 

42. Persistence in advocating the 
enactment of the bill penalizing ac- 
cumulation of corporation surpluses, 
despite its many revealed drawbacks. 


Faith in Supreme Court 


43. Heightened distrust of the 
Administration throughout the busi- 
ness and financial world. 

44. Introduction of the Social Se- 
curity law,-generally commended in 
principle but widely questioned as to 
its workability in its present form. 

45. Widespread faith that the 
United States Supreme Court will 
impose further restraints upon the 
more flagrantly revolutionary and un- 
American enactments and contem- 
plated plans of New Dealers. 

46. No indication of early ad- 
journment of Congress. 

47. Prospects of materialization 
of Postmaster (Paymaster) Farley’s 
prophecy of an extremely “dirty” 
Presidential campaign. 

Finally : 

48. Men of affairs are not op- 
timistic over the Presidential outlook. 

49. They gravely fear what Pres- 
ident Roosevelt might do should he 
be overwhelmingly re-elected. 

50. They are; consequently, act- 
ing and talking cautiously, notwith- 
standing the wonderful recuperative 
powers the nation is revealing. 











$$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Around the Corner 


As this is dictated, it is just the 
least little bit difficult to realize that 
there is such a thing as Summer in 
the offing. But in spite of its cold 
reception, come it will. 

Meanwhile, a good half of the new 
developments brought to the atten- 
tion of this column since our previous 
issue are Summertime items—things 
which the many thousands of us who 
go popping about in automobiles will 
see, or things which will help to keep 
us comfortable when we stay at home. 


Battery Conscious? You Will Be 


For an ingenious combination of 
utility and sales-building qualities, a 
new battery tester is particularly in- 
teresting. Its brilliant red enamel 
and contrasting chromium and black 
trim may catch your eye one of these 
days when you pull into a filling sta- 
tion. 

A few years ago, a sales-minded 
engineer took the illumination meter* 
out of the class of laboratory equip- 
ment and made it widely useful by the 
simple expedient of having its dial 
read in terms of Good and Bad in- 
stead of merely in scientific units of 
illumination. The same idea has been 
applied to this new battery tester. 
When it is hooked up to your own 
batteries, it gives an instant reading 
of Good, Fair, or Replace. 

Another section of the tester’s in- 
strument board shows the outline of a 
miniature three-celled battery. When 
your batteries are tested, a light 
glows behind each of these sections, 
and differences in the brilliance of 
these lights show at a glance the con- 
dition of your own individual cells. 

Still another section tells you in- 
stantly how much service you are get- 
ting out of your old battery as com- 
pared with what you would get from 
a new one, 

If this new tester doesn’t stimulate 
a lot of battery sales this Summer, 
human nature ain’t what it used to be. 


Mercury Floods 


If you go to your filling station 
after dark, you may see something 
new in floodlights. The combination 
of mercury vapor lamps with incan- 
descent lamps, giving increased light- 
ing efficiency and a close approach to 
daylight, made its bow at 1933’s Chi- 
cago Fair. Since then it has found a 





*An instrument which tells how much light 
a desk or a work bench is receiving. 


regular place in factory lighting. And 
now, for the first time, the same com- 
bination has been used for floodlight- 
ing. 

When you see an installation, you 
will know that less current is being 
consumed than for an equal amount 
of illumination from ordinary flood- 
lights. 


Ha! a Diesel 


When you drive past one of those 
remarkably versatile road machines 
which keep gravel or dirt roads 
smooth, build up new roads, dig 
ditches, or (in Winter) remove 
snow, look sharp to see if its engine is 
a diesel, for this is the latest field 
which diesel power has invaded. 
(Fuel costs, seven cents an hour. Lo- 
cal taxpayers take notice.) 

Incidentally, this road machine will 
be riding on four or six of those 
beautiful big low-pressure tires which 
the rubber industry has been bringing 
out. 


Tires to Right of You 


If you are observant, you will also 
notice on automobiles you meet many 
tires which represent new develop- 
ments over those which rolled along 
our roads last Summer. One manu- 
facturer has just announced what he 
believes to be “the safest, strongest, 
and most luxurious tire so far de- 
vised,” and at least two manufactur- 
ers have made such strides in their 
own tire development that they will 
probably challenge the right of the 
first one to make his claim exclusive. 

But if you have an eye for tires, 
don’t keep your eyes glued to the 
road. Look about you in the fields 
and the barnyards, and whenever you 
are in a progressive farming district 
you may get more than one surprise. 
It is only five years since tractors first 
took to rubber tires, but to-day there 
is said to be not a single rolling farm 
implement which cannot move better 
on tires. In these Spring months 
watch the sprayers. Later the mow- 
ers, and as Summer moves around the 
threshers and combines. These are 
but a few of the implements which 
will move faster this year, use up less 
tractive power and consequently less 
fuel, get about better in soft ground, 
and make short cuts even across 
lawns—all because rubber tires are so 
much more efficient than steel wheels. 

Incidentally, tires can be put on old 
as well as on new equipment. An 
adapter device does the trick. 


* 


Readers may feel free. to write Mr. 


Hoskins, in care of Fores, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 






Notice to our 
63,284 
stockholders 


Dividend* of 45 cents per share 

will be paid on no-par common 

stock May 15, 1936, to stock- 

holders of record 3:00 P. - 
April 27, 1936, without closing 
the transfer books. 


J. S. Prescott, Secretary 
ae 
*57th Dividend 





Among the products of General 
Foods are: Maxwell House Coffee 
—Post Toasties—Grape-Nuts— 
Postum—Post’s 40% Bran Flakes— 
Baker’s Premium Chocolate— 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker’s Coconut—Sanka Cof- 
fee—Jell-O—Minute Tapioca— 
Grape-Nuts Flakes—Log Cabin 
Syrup—Certo—La France—Satina— 
Baker’s Cocoa—Whole Bran Shreds. 


GENERAL 
FOODS. 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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to a reader or his company. 
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ROOM RATES SAMUEL S. FRIEDMAN 
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Manager 


7 Keach 


Fifth and Walnut Sts. 





Louisville, Ky. 
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part of the country is a good place 

in which to do business, and there 
are other times in which it pays to 
expect favorable results in some ter- 
ritories and discouraging results from 
others. 

The present period is of the latter 
type. Wide contrasts are shown on 
the current Pictograph, with consider- 
able areas falling in each of the four 
classifications. The salesman report- 
ing in from one territory will be full 
of optimism, while the salesman in 
some other territory (perhaps not 
very far away, at that) is looking 
for a shoulder to weep on. 


How to Read The Map 


[ose ot are times when almost any 


Out of these contrasts, what is like- 
ly to emerge in local trends during 
the next few months? Fortunately, 
Pictograph records throw some light 
on this important question. 

To begin with, the sales planner 
will find it worth while to make a 
careful study of the current map in 
the light of the ratings used for the 
different classifications. These are, 
in terms of the ratio of recent busi- 
ness to that exactly a year earlier : 


A 137 or higher 


B_ 113-137 
C 93-113 
D 77- 92 


In other words, localities rated “D” 
are well below last year, those rated 
“C” are just about the same as they 
were last year, while those rated “B” 
or “A” are showing substantial im- 
provement. 

But, for those who are looking 
ahead, tomorrow’s ratings are more 
important than to-day’s. Areas which 
now look very weak may “perk up” 
and those which are at the moment 
booming may later offer sales re- 
sistance. 


Some Delays in Improvement 


At the present time, anticipations 
of individual-city trends are more dif- 
ficult than usual. Last Fall, a large 
number of cities experienced excep- 
tionally good business at a time when 
ordinarily business would not have 
been quite so good as it had been 
earlier in the year. Afterwards busi- 
ness in these localities declined, and 
the tendency recently seems to have 
been for the Winter decline to be pro- 
longed, as if in compensation for the 
extra activity of late 1935. This 
phase of irregularity is probably now 
past, and it is reasonable to expect 


Where to Look for Business 


that most localities will act fairly 
normally from now on. 

To understand what is most likely 
to happen in individual cases, a sales 
planner should first understand the 
general trend. This, as made clear 
in recent issues of ForsgEs, is that we 
are now emerging from the setback 
which caused the Winter business-de- 
cline to be more severe than usual, 
and that we shall probably continue to 
have generally favorable trends until 
after the end of the second quarter of 
the year. In some cases business has 
already carried above the record 
levels of last Fall, in other cases it 
may still do so, but in the majority of 
cases it probably will not. 

In general, this means that some 
improvement can be expected during 
the balance of the second quarter in 
almost any locality. But the intensity 
and durability of this improvement 
will vary widely. The most reason- 
able probabilities, as shown by a care- 
ful study of the trends of the past 
year in each case, are given in the fol- 
lowing classification : 


Three Classes of Cities 


Group I. Cities in which the basic 
trend has been less and less favorable 
since last Summer. Improvement in 
these cases may not be great in the 
near future. Albuquerque, Atlanta, 
Buffalo, Charleston, W. Va.; Des 
Moines, Fargo, Greensboro, Indian- 
apolis, Jackson, Miss.; Lexington, 
Ky.; Milwaukee, New Orleans, Nor- 
folk, Portland, Ore.; South Bend, 
Steubenville, Trenton, Washington, 
D. C. 

Group II. Cities which reached 
their top later in the year. These are 
particularly promising markets for 
the next few months, but may have 
afterwards more severe setbacks than 
the first group. Akron, Canton, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, 
Duluth, Grand Rapids, Hartford, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Fla.; Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Minneapolis, 
Memphis, Nashville, New Haven, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San An- 
tonio, St. Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, 
Wichita. 

Group III. Cities with most re- 
cent peaks. Improvement cannot be 
counted on as soon as in Group II. 
Baltimore, Bay City, Berkeley, Birm- 
ingham, Boston, Buffalo, Camden, 
Chicago, Huntington, Kansas City, 
Kan.; Kansas City, Mo.; Peoria, 
Providence, Salt Lake, San. Fran- 
cisco, St. Paul, Seattle, Springfield, 
Til. ; Tampa. —C. H. 
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Photographs courtesy of Camden Copper Works 


Here are three interesting industrial appli- 
cations of Revere Copper Tube from the 
Camden Copper Works at Camden, N. J.— 
cooling coils for thrust bearings on hydro- 
electric turbines, condenser coils for an 
alcohol plant, and a heating coil for a log- 
wood extract plant. Copper was the logical 
choice for all of these coils because of its 
high thermal conductivity, easy working 
qualities and resistance to corrosion. 

Copper. coils for industry are just one 
form of this useful metal. Revere fabricates 
copper, brass and bronze in a wide variety 
of forms, shapes and sizes. If you have a 
designing or production problem for which 
copper or one of its alloys might provide 
the right solution, we invite you to consult 
with our Technical Advisory Service. Ad- 
dress our Executive Offices. 


Reve rc 
Copper a Brass 


INCORPORATED 


REV RE 18, 


v 
* 7 


Executive Orricz: 230 Park Avenug, New York 
Sates Orrices IN Principat Crtizs 
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LARGE STOCK 
MARKET PROFITS 


Last December we selected TIMKEN 
DETROIT AXLE as an outstanding bargain 
stock. It was then selling at 10%. Within two 
months it had sold above 17, Here, then, is a 
profit of 59% in approximately eight weeks. 

Of course, this is an unusually large gain 
to make in such a short time, but it demon- 
strates what can be done if you ferret out 
cheap stocks quoted at bargain prices. 

Such issues are hard to find. We have lo- 
cated another which appears especially prom- 
ising. Earnings point definitely higher. The 
stock is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Its action leads us to believe that 
it is due for a good advance. It may be 
picked up now for less than $8 a share. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 992, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








WOULD YOU BUY... 
Col. Gas & El. or Stone & Webs. 


The real situation for investors is none too 
obvious. What would you do? One of these 
stocks has an “Index of Gain Power’’ regis- 
tered at .0205, the other .0002. Some day 
one will far outstrip the other because of 
this difference . . . and for no other reason. 
Canny investors will get our comparison now, 
with the Interpretation of the “Index” for 
these issues and its reveaiing Incisiveness. 
FREE to readers of this advertisement— 
write to Dept. 155-D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
” ie bi i 24 Fenway ths. 








POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders, in our 
helpful booklet. "Ask for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(HisHoum &@ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 














DO YOU 


SEE-SAW 
In the Stock Market? 


@ Do you find it difficult to make de- 
cisions as to WHAT to buy and WHEN 
to buy it? Are you anxious to reduce 
the influence of emotion upon. your stock 
market purchases and sales? 

If so, you should be interested in learning how 
to interpret intelligently the technical side of 
stock market trends. The Gartley technical 
service will help you to do this, and may be all 
that is needed to make you a decisive and suc- 
cessful trader. 

As a first step, send for 2 weeks’ free trial of 
Gartley’s Weekly Stock Market Review and full 
information about the complete Gartley service. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES 6. DONLEY 


which began over a year ago has 

disintegrated more swiftly than 
we expected. But it is the “unex- 
pected” market action which often 
marks the change in trend. The devi- 
ations from previous performance are 
the warning signs. 

As this is written (April 24) the 
evidence is fairly conclusive that the 
highs of April 6 marked the long- 
awaited intermediate top, and that 
the intermediate trend now is down- 
ward. The major, or long-pull trend, 
based on fundamentals of recovery, 
continues upward; hence there is 
nothing to do but “sit tight”’ on long- 
term holdings and ride out the storm. 
Considering the extent and violence 
of the current reaction, the minor 
trend may well turn upward for a 
time, but any such fortuitous rallies 
should be used for disposing of any 
remaining short-swing and medium- 
term holdings. 

The points of deviation in recent 
market action are worth considering. 
After making new highs on April 6, 
the market for the first time failed to 
“follow through.” It made a normal 
return to the previous highs and 
penetrated them with alarming ease. 

Turning definitely reactionary after 
the April 6 top, with only one month 


Te intermediate bull movement 


elapsed since the March 6 top and 
its succeeding reaction, the market 
broke the timing precedents of the 
long intermediate rise. Previous tops 
and reactions were spaced from 2% 
to 3 months apart. So far the current 
reaction has not gone much deeper 
than the set-backs of March and last 
December, but contrary to previous 
experience volume has tended to in- 
crease on the declines and decrease 
on the rallies. 


One of the most ominous signs is 
the action of the rail average. In our 
previous “Outlook” we said “it should 
not long delay in ‘confirming’ the de- 
cisive action of the industrial group.” 
It has not only failed to “confirm,” 
but it has been the first to break 
through the important “double bot- 
tom” of March 13, which should have 
stood as something of a Verdun, if 
the intermediate trend was not to be 
reversed. 


Moreover, there is evidence in the 
need to print bids and offers on the 
tape to negotiate trades in even some 
standard stocks, that progressive 
tightening of margin restrictions is 
choking off the market’s desirable 
liquidity. High margins may prevent 
a great many people from over-trad- 
ing, but they also reduce the number 
and the effective resources of poten- 
tial buyers. 


Our “mental stops” were broken 
April 20—indicating selling on sub- 
sequent rallies. Breaking of the 
March 13 “double bottoms”—149 
Dow-Jones industrial and 116 Times 
—would make the evidence of an 
intermediate down trend conclusive. 
We would then look for 138 to 128 
Dow-Jones and 110 to 102 Times, 
which are, respectively, the lows of 
last December and October, and 
which represent the normal loss of 
40 to 50 per cent: of preceding gains. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 


Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ments for stock trading, in addi- 

tion to other regulations regard- 
ing manipulation, etc., have created a 
situation which is bewildering to 
many of the old-time traders. 

It formerly was easy to sell 1,000 
shares of Steel common or Reading 
railroad, at the market, without 
causingy, usually, a decline of more 
than a fraction. There were active 
pools in all important stocks, and 
with only small margins required, 
there were buyers or potential buyers 
for many shares. Hence, a close mar- 
ket was taken as a matter of course. 
Short selling, which often prevented 
prices from going too high and pro- 
vided a cushion during declines, is 
now almost a lost art. 

The 55 per cent. margins have 
prevented traders from buying as 
many shares as formerly, and this 
makes it difficult to sell at the mar- 
ket more than 100 or 200 shares at 
a time without causing a considerable 
decline. 

To buy 1,000 shares of Chrysler 
on margin to-day at $100 a share, 
requires an outlay of $55,000, where- 
as in days gone by it could be ac- 
complished on $10,000. Obviously, 
this greatly reduces trading commit- 
ments, and tends to make the market 
thin. Switching by investment trusts 
or large traders, for instance, easily 
influences prices, and often misleads 
tape-readers into thinking that a 
“move is on.” Instead, the “move” 
peters out. 

In the long run, the writer believes 
that the larger margin requirements 
will do more harm than good. 


Some Stocks to Avoid 


Je increased margin require- 


There may come a time, should a 
teal bear market develop, or on some 
unexpected bad news, when prices 
will decline precipitously because 
buyers for many shares will be 
scarce. There have been recent ex- 
amples of “air pockets.” On the 
other hand, because stocks are more 
firmly held, it is probable that fewer 
shares will be pressed for sale. In 
bad times many stocks might become 
as unliquid as was real estate a few 


ar 


years ago, when it was scarcely pos- 
sible to make a loan on a property, 
let alone to secure a buyer for it. No 
one can be certain just how the new 
regulations will work out when put 


to the acid test. Time will provide 
the complete answer. 


For a number of weeks many 
stocks have been getting nowhere, 
and in many ‘cases, as mentioned sev- 
eral times in this column, new lows 
are being made. It is best to accept 
the verdict of the market and avoid 
these stocks. 


Among stocks in this group are 
Auburn, A. O. Smith, American 
Commercial Alcohol, Distillers-Sea- 
grams, Hiram-Walker, Schenley, 
Lambert, Macy, May Department 
Stores, Kresge, J. C. Penney, Wool- 
worth, Cream of Wheat, Dominion 
Stores, First National, Kroger, Safe- 
way, Wesson Oil and Snowdrift, U.S. 
Smelting, Alaska Juneau, American 
Tobacco, Liggett & Myers, American 
Snuff, Reynolds Tobacco. In recent 
weeks, the motion picture stocks have 
been acting badly, although the long- 
range outlook for a company like 
Loew’s appears good. 


Coppers and Oils Look Good 


Looking ahead for the next year 
or two, it seems that the coppers and 
oils should do exceptionally well. 

Perhaps also some of the railroads, 
such as Southern Pacific and New 
York Central. 

- I believe Anaconda is the best of 
the coppers, with Kennecott and 
Phelps Dodge next. The demand for 
copper is increasing greatly both here 
and abroad. With surplus stocks 
merely nominal and production un- 
der control, it is likely that copper 
will sell at 10 to 12 cents a pound in 
due time. In 1926 the average price 
.was 13.80 cents a pound. It seems 
too low now. The copper stocks have 
nearly doubled in price since first 
recommended in this column last Oc- 
tober, but the outlook is still good. 

There has been an accumulation of 
gasoline due to the severe Winter, 
floods, etc., but it is thought, with the 
advent of better weather, that this 
gasoline will be worked off because 
consumption is breaking all records. 
Here, again, the stocks have had a 
considerable rise since attention was 
directed to them last Fall. Skelly, for 
instance, advancing from 11 to 31. 

I favor purchases, in case of a 
decline, of Pure Oil, Socony, Texas 
Corp., Consolidated Oil, Tidewater- 
Associated, and Mid-Continent. In 
the next year or two, the earnings of 
these companies might increase a 
great deal, and increased dividends 
will afford satisfactory yields to 
present holders. 














Uncertainties 


Ahead? 


After a 12-month market ad- 
vance—during an election year 
—with inflation still command- 
ing attention—should stocks be 


bought, held or sold? 


This service supplies specific 
knowledge of WHEN to buy or 
sell, WHICH stocks and at 
WHAT prices. 


Send for informative booklet, 
"How to Protect Your Capital 
and Accelerate Its Growth." 


A. W. WETSEL 
Advisory Service, Inc. 


The only Investment Counsel Organization Under 
the Direction of Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Bidg. New York, N. Y. 


Please. send me free your analytical booklet about 
the market. F-603B 
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What 1Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Durinc the _ past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 57 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. "as re Boston, Mass. 
al 


The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader 
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Grin and Prosper 


Probably the reason nobody inter- 
fered with the New Jersey train rob- 
bery was that the natives figured it 
was just a new way of collecting 


taxes. ’ 
* 


The season for outdoor sports be- 
ing officially open, the Republican 


Brain Trust is eagerly waiting for the 
President to throw out the first bull. 
* 


Evidently Congress is going to pass 
a corporation tax bill, thus demon- 
strating again that it’s easier to say 
“ves” than think. 
ar 
Haile Selassie is alleged to have 
shaved his beard as a disguise. He 


might sell a testimonial to one of 
those safety razor companies for 
enough to pay for the war. 

* 


Because of government protests 
that moving pictures present WPA 
workers in an unfavorable light, here- 
after such films will be shown in ac- 
celerated motion. 

—Joun A. Srratey. 











THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1935 


The Annual Report of the President and Directors for the year 1935 is being mailed to Stockholders 
of record. Operating results and other matters of interest are summarized as follows: 

CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT 

1935 Over 1934 


Increase 
Capital Stock 





Qperating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 


$141,873,643.25 
105,464,140.17 


$6,334,247.97 


6,126 356.05 Preferred Stock 


Common Stock 





Net Operating Revenue..... 
Taxes, Equipment and Joint Facility 
Rents, etc. 


207 891.92 
413,125.46 





Other Income Less Miscellaneous 
Charges 
Fixed Interest and Other Charges.. 


Net Income or Deficit $ 
Depreciation Charged to Operation.. 


Net Railway Operating Income $ 24,298,956.84 
5,141,402.87 


Income Available for Fixed Charges $ 29,440,359.71 
32,621 ,268.35 


3,186, 908.64 
7,110,662.85 


621,017.38 Bonds and Other 
303,790.71 


924,808.09 
279,964.70 


644,843.39 


473,096.58 Current Liabilities 





Net Income before Depreciation $ 3,929,754.21 





Audited Accounts 


171,746.81 Payable 





D—Denotes Decrease. 


Investment in Road and Equipment 


Separately Operated 
All Other Investments 


Total Investments . 
Current Assets 
Cash and Special Deposits 
Material and Supplies 
All Other 


Deferred Assets and Unadjusted Debits 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 


Investment in Subsidiary and Affiliated Companies 


Accrued Interest Charges 


All Other 

$ 979,821,839.36 
88,638,519.41 
108,151,560.27 


Accounts 
All Other 


27 ,418,253.99 


3,520,334.21 
$1,207,550,507.24 


LIABILITIES 


Unmatured Interest Bearing Obligations 


Issued or Assumed 


Unassumed Obligations of Op- 
erated Subsidiaries 


Capitalized Leaseholds 


and Wages 


Deferred Liabilities and Unadjusted Credits 


Accrued Depreciation—Equipment $ 89,215,894.17 
$1,176,611.919.04 | Inter - Company Non - negotiable 


$ 315,158,509.87 
$ 58,863,161.95 


687 694,114.77 


Obligations 


23,110,893.58 


105,255,729.15 


76,331,259.87 


$1,207,550,507.24 








REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 

Operating revenues increased $6,334,247.97, or 4.67%, over 1934. Freight 
revenue increased $6,489,163.64, or 5.58%, while revenue tons increased 
2.46%. The relatively larger increase in freight revenue is due to 
emergency increase in rates granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
effective April 18, 1935. Passenger revenue declined $259,978.18, or 2.56%, 
due, in part, to decrease of 1.33% in passengers carried one mile. Other 
revenues including mail and express increased $105,062.51, or 1.16%. 

Operating expenses increased $6,126,356.05, or 6.17%, over 1934. Total 


CHANGES IN CAPITAL ACCOUNT 

There was a net decrease in the total investments of the Company of 
$3,388,968.54, the major portion, or $1,806,543.34, being for retirement of 
road and equipment, and the remainder represented by adjustments with 
subsidiary companies entailing no diminution in asset value, and by some 
miscellaneous items of relatively minor importance. There 
decrease in unmatured obligations of $3,359,119.50, due chiefly to the 
retirement of equipment trust notes. 


was a net 








maintenance expenses increased $2,758,483.96, or 6.93%, of which $298,364.62 
was in maintenance of way and structures, and $2,460,119.34 in maintenance 
of equipment. The maintenance of equipment expenses include depreciation 
charges of $7,110,662.85, a decrease of $473,096.58, compared with 1934. 
Transportation expenses increased $2,854,826.25, or 6.02%. 


INCREASED EXPENSES 


In addition to the expense of handling increased traffic, the restoration 
of rates of pay which were in effect prior to February 1, 1932, added approxi- 
mately $4,515,000 to operating expenses during 1935 over 1934. Effective 
February 1, 1932, a deduction of 10% was made in basic rates of pay; of 
this 2%% was restored , 1, 1934; 2%% on January 1, 1935, and the 
balance, or 5%, on April 1, 1935. 


TAXES 


For the year 1935 the Company paid in taxes, Federal and State, an 
aggregate of $7,519,323.17. This represents 19.52% of the income before 
taxes ($38,512,134.49) and is equivalent to $2.39 on each share of capital 
stock outstanding. 


NET INCOME 

Net operating revenues increased $207,891.92, while taxes, equipment and 
joint facility rents, ete., decreased $413,125.46, resulting in an increase in 
Net Railway Operating Income of $621,017.38. Other income, including 
rents, dividends and interest, after deducting miscellaneous charges, reflect 
an increase over 1934 of $303,790.71. Income of $29,440.359.71 was available 
for interest and other fixed charges amounting to $32,621,268.35, resulting 
= a net deficit of $3, 180, 908.64. The Net Income before depreciation was 

929,754.21. 





FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

The United States Supreme Court on May 6, 1985, decided that = 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1934 was unconstitutional; however, another ac 
substantially similar in its purpose, known as the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1935, was approved August 29, 1935, and on the same day another act 
was approved, to levy an income tax on all employees of 334% on monthly 
compensation not in excess of $300.00, and an excise tax on carriers of 
8%% of the compensation not in excess of $300.00 per month paid employees. 
The railroads have united in proceedings to test the constitutionality of this 
legislation. 

‘The Social Security Act, approved August 14, 1935, imposes an addi- 
tional excise tax on the carriers covering unemployment compensation. The 
tax for 1936 will be 1% of total wages paid; 2% in 1937, and thereafter at 
the rate of 3%. The constitutionality of this act has not yet been passed 
upon. 


SHAREHOLDERS 

Ag Bgl haf mn ype Spanien ye A mae ggg 
capital stock of both classes, with an average holding of 
continued cooperation of shareholders in the use of the 
and the solicitation of the 
lines is earnestly desired and greatly appreciated, 

The President and Board of Directors record their appreciation of the 
lral "support and ficient cooperation of the ices and” employees in the 
conduct of the Company’s business and affairs throughout the year. 


DANIEL WILLARD, President 
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To Cope With Coming Conditions, 
Watch Your Step! 


(Continued from page 15) 


the depression policies of these com- 
panies with those of their run-of- 
mine competitors, the result would be 
very illuminating. 

There was one company in the 
automobile industry, for instance, 
which in 1929 had 8.9 per cent. of 
new passenger-car registrations. In 
1932, 17.5 per cent., and in 1933, 25.8 
per cent. 

There was another company in the 
same industry which brought its pop- 
ular car to first place during the same 
period, and increased its total position 
from 32.7 to 43.4 per cent. 

Distinctly, neither of these gains 
resulted from a do-nothing policy. 
Each one had behind it the expendi- 
ture of large sums for research, en- 
gineering, design, sales development, 
advertising. And almost every other 
industry affords similar examples. 

Basically, a business policy for the 
next few years should comprise two 
fundamental plans: 

(a) Do everything in your power 
to stimulate the inflow of business. 

(b) Keep your business in such 
financial condition that continuous 
aggressive action is possible. 


Policies That Mean Profits 


As one business man I know puts 
the latter point, “No matter how 
promising the future may look, don’t 
overextend yourself with promises 
(particularly promises made on the 
basis of borrowed money) to the 
point where if your hopes are unful- 
filled you will be unable to keep your 
word.” And this includes not only 
money promises, but the promise of 
a steady job which every employer in 
effect gives to all but his seasonal 
employees. 

More specifically, the following 
suggestions might be adopted by or 
adapted to each individual business: 

INVENTORY CoNntTROL. Do not in- 
crease your inventories without very 
good reason, and be sure that you are 
not already inadvertently overloaded. 

CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS. Be 
particularly cautious in the extension 
of new credits, and don’t let custom- 
ers already on the books get delin- 
quent through carelessness on your 
part. 

_ OverHEAD. Watch it, and don’t let 
it grow without very good reason. 

CasH Position. Do not let it be- 
come strained. Know where your 
cash is coming from for all normal 
operations and for that extra effort 


you expect to put into sales mainte- 
nance. 





FINANCIAL OsticatTions. If you 
have any that might be embarrassing 
if business falls off, clean them up 
while business is good. 

RESEARCH AND Propuct DEVELopP- 
MENT. Plan to meet any declining 
market by new activities or improve- 
ments in your present products. 

Cost CuttTine. It may be necessary 
to sell your products at a lower price. 
It may be necessary to produce them 
more economically. Now is the time 
to plan constructive cost reduction, so 
that emergency slashes will be un- 
necessary. 

MarKET RESEARCH. Some markets 
will continue better than the average. 
Some of your products can be sold 
more economically than now. Un- 
explored outlets may take up the 
slack in existing outlets. 

SALEs Activity. Net sales are the 
end product of business conditions 
and effective sales management. If 
business conditions become less fav- 
orable, be prepared to offset this with 
more aggressive selling. 

ADVERTISING. Increased appropria- 
tions are another potential offset to 
any unfavorable purchasing trend. 

A well conceived and carefully con- 
structed program comprising such 
points as these cannot be put into op- 
eration overnight. It requires first a 
mental adjustment on the part of the 
directing head of a business and 
those executives upon whom he most 
relies. And after that, plenty of 
planning. 

It is probable that improvement in 
business ‘will continue to be reported 
for some months. Meantime, each 
day is one day nearer the testing 
point. Meantime, also, any organiza- 
tion which wants to keep right side 
up should rough seas be ahead, has 
the necessary time to make the right 
kind of plans. 

And, meantime, “Watch your 
step!” 


Example for Other Industries 


The final wind-up of New York’s 
spectacular strike of elevator opera- 
tors and building-service men sets a 
shining example for other industrial 
disputes. 

After a bitter fight and a complete 
deadlock this Winter, both sides 
agreed to abide by an impartial ar- 
bitrator’s decision; and that decision, 
just announced, pleases both sides. 
The union claims “complete victory” 
because it gets most of the wage in- 
creases it demanded. The Realty Ad- 
visory Board (representing the em- 
ployers) believes that it “won its 
fight for the open shop and peaceful 
adjustment... . The award ought 


to justify faith in arbitration as dis- 
tinguished from industrial war and 
closed-shop coercion.” 


Pressure Up, Sales Up 


In Mississippi and. Florida, the 
Government is taking a leaf from 
business’ book by bringing high- 
pressure sales methods to bear on the 
sale of assets of closed national banks. 
And doing it with vast success. 

Tactics in Gulfport, Mississippi, 
were typical. By spending $7,500 on 
sound trucks, salesmen, advertising 
and illustrated booklets, all topped 
off with a guessing contest, $214,000 
worth of real estate held by a closed 
bank was liquidated. 











wnich STOCKS 


Are Still A Buy? 


For long-pull holding, which major 
groups can still be purchased? 


« 
Are You edged Against 


INFLATION 


Definite, detailed ways to guard 
yourself against perils of printing- 
press money. @ 


Any Hope For Your 


UTILITIES 


Should you switch into other 
groups? Or have utilities seen the 
worst? 


S 
What To Expect For 


BOND Yields! 


Will your income shrink even 
lower? Is there something you can 
do about it? & 


Write for Above Reports 
GRATIS 


Babson’s Reports-- 
_ Dept, 73-1. Babson Park, Mass. 
Send, gratis, copies of reports offered. 
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Thous. Book Earns’ Earns, 1936 Div. Long Term Prices 1936 Approx. Yield Ni 
| Par Shares Value 1935 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % . 
| 10 746 $10 gee) Addressograph-Mult. ...... 0.60 38 5; °20°35 28 -22% 2 23 ; 
' No 2,523 14 6.29 1.70,3 m Air Reduction .....:....... * 223- 31; ’28-’35* 61%- 60 eee N 
1 10 1,500 12 Ri ES Capes Alaska Juneau............. 1.20a 34- 4; ’29-'35 17%- 13% 14 80 N 
No 4,153 15 OP ee Sento Alleghany Corp. (r)....... = S1- 1; '29-'35 4%- 2% 3 N 
; No 607 23 Pa a ere Allegheny Steel ........... l 26- 5; ’31-’35 39%- 30% 33 3] 
- No 2,214 8&4 RRR pO PO Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 42; ’29-'35 208 -157 186 32 N 
No 1,344 30 1.48 0.56, 3 m Allis Chalmers ............ re 76- 4; ’29-35 50%- 35% 4~—CO«w ‘ 
F 25 2474 61 ms hee American Can............. Sa 158- 29; '27-'35  134%-1153%4 122 41 N 
No 600 108 Se ee eee Amer. Car & Foundry..... - 107- 3; ’29-’35 41 - 32 32. Cit, N 
No 1,971 Nil Re. aes Amer. & Foreign Power... ..’ 199- 2; '29-35 934- 7 8 
; No _ 1,008 | WASP Re oe Sa ate, Ate American International... .. “a 150- 3; ’28-’35 13%- 10% 12 N 
; No 768 12 | BR OSSrr Amer. Locomotive......... a 136- 3; ’28-’35 36%- 25% 27 ; 
- No 10,040 12 RTs. Ee tae American Radiator ........ e 55- 3; ’29-’35 27¥%- 20% 21 N 
: Ss i7it 33 Pg Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.20 144- 3; ’29-'35 34 -28% 30 40 
| No 1,830 24 Sea's Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 0.80 130- 5; ’28-’35 91%4- 56% 75 —s 1.0 
: 100 450 147 BS esos Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 95- 13; ’29-’35 61%- 51% 5338 
: 100 18,662 128 7.12 7 .43¢ Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310- 70; °29-35 178 -155% 163 55 N 
mae 7 Sa eer” American Tobacco “B”..... 5 270- 44; ’'28-'35* 104 - 88% 92 54 N 
No 12 | Sata eee Amer. Woolen............. a 33- 2; ’28-’35* 114- 9% 9, N 
50 8,674 55 ene re ners Se Anaconda Copper.......... 0.25 175- 3; ’29-'35 3934- 28 3806 
5 4065 14 Se Armour of Ill............. f 27- 1; ’25-35* 7%- 4% sae 1( 
1 587 22 ae.) Seebid Assoc. Dry Goods......... im 76- 3; ’25-35 17%- 13% 14, N 
100 2,427 260 YBa ere Atchison, Topeka, & S. F... 2 298- 18; ’29-’35 8654- 59 73-0 «27 
25 2665 53 1.49 0.74,3_m Atlantic Refining .......... 1 78- 8; °28-'35 °35%-27% 30 33 N 
No 22 32 “tee Auburn Automobile ........ i 514- 17; 2835 54%-40% 38 ... t 
No 1,104 14 Be nae en Baldwin Locomotive (r)... .. 67- 2; ’29-’35 6%- 3 4 N 
100 §=2,563 127 fa ee vee Baltimore & Ohio.......... os 145- 4; ’29-’35 241%4- 16% 18 N 
20 438 44 5.20 0.98,3 m  Beechnut Packing......... 4a 101- 29; ’29-’35 90%4- 85 87 46 N 
5 2,098 12 + mines BE! Sats Bendix Aviation ........... 1 104- 5; ’29-35 31%4- 21% 3038 ; 
| No 3195 119 Ge ities ted........... 7% 141- 7:°2035 6334-5254 56 x 
15 4397 24 mera a Borden Company........... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’35 30%- 25% 27 2S «559 1 
10 ~=1,151 25 See 235 Skis Borg-Warner ............. 3 87- 3; ’29-35 8314- 64 72 28 N 
No a ay ee 3.68, 9 m  Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 82- 11; ’29-’35 50%4- 40% 48 63 
No 745 75 | Pee Brook. Union Gas...... Joan 249- 46; 29-35 56%4- 493% 50 = 6.0 d 
No _ 5,000 6 a ee ee Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.60 97- 6; ’29-735 33%- 25% 27 22 , 
No 965 42 a. - heehes California Packing......... 1.50 85- 4; ’26-’35 37H%- 32 33 45 N 
5 512 14 SS Ci aban Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... .. 99- 6; 26-35 16%4- 12% ae ngs N 
a 100 192 134 Bee i ites Aeon NE RR SR RRR Fae a 515- 17; 28-35 17234- 92% 157 d 
oh cc COM Vd eel, | le eked Cerro de Pasco............ 4 120- 4; ’29-’35 58 -47% 53 76 
ie i No _ 1,800 62 else SSS Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 112- 5; ’27-'35 7414- 59 65 46 | 
25 7,654 51 4.04 1.21,3 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 51- 10; ’30-’35 61 - 51 57 49 : 
5 4,332 28 8.07 265.3 om ..Chrvater Corp. ...isscocsss “ip 141- 5; ’25-'35 103%- 85% 98 41 h 
No = 3,983 4 fae ae Po ED: ob Sscbtatereddas 2.25a 191- 41; ’29-’3 97%- 88 25 | 
No 11,739 16 DOR ie escent Columbia Gas & Elec...... 20 140- 4; ’29-’35 215%- 14 19 10 N 
10 ~=—: 1,167 24 5.60 1.64, 3 m Commercial Credit......... 2.50 71- 4; 25-35 573%4- 44 56 44 
No 2,636 6 eo i -seeacn Commercial Solvents....... 0.85a 63- 4; ’29-’35 24%- 18% 19 44 I 
No 33,673 5 .. caer ee Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 1; ’29-’35 5Y%- 2% 3 1 
No 11,477 52 agar ss ee Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 1 182- 18; ’28-'35 385%- 30% 32.3.1 h 
| No 13,984 18 ee Consolidated Oil........... 0.25 46- 4; ’28-35 15%4- 11% 14 #17 N 
20 ~=2,665 33 4.21 4.224 Continental Can ........... 3 92- 17; ’28-’35 87%4- 73% 79 38 h 
E 5 6. 4,683 18 3 re rer Continental Oil (Del.)..... l 63- 4; ’26-’35 38%4- 33% 33 30 | 
5 3 230 3 2.62 0.94,3 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 25; '26-’35 78%- 68% 75 42 
5 100 450 141 | Aree Crucible Steel............. ‘a 122- 6; ’29-’35 41 - 35 35 
tT 10 982 23 0.24 siatat Cuban American Sugar....  .. 24- 1; ’28-’35 144%4- 6% 11 
a 1 6,766 3 UI ks geo ee Curtiss-Wright ........... as 30- 1; ’29-'35 94%4- 4 6 } 
100 514 242 BET? hak owstes Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 226- 32; '29-'35 52 -36% 41 ) 
} 50 1,689 87 ic ae Del., Lack. & Western..... ‘ud 170- 8; ’29-’35 23%- 15% 18 ) 
No 700 38624 Bs ga ce wt Diamond Match........... 1.50a 30- 10; °30-'35 40%4- 36 360s 4 ) 
No 953 14 ec. -ber es Sen Dome Mines .............. 3.50a 47- 6; ’27-35 52%- 41% 49 7.1 ; 
20 11,066 36 5.02 1.21,3 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.60 231- 22; ’29-35 153-138 140 25 
/ No 2,251 64 MOR F2r- sided Eastman Kodak............ 5.75(a) 265- 35; '29-’35 170%4-156% 165 34 I 
2a 13 eS peecliag Elec. Auto-Lite............ 1.20 174- 8; ’28-35 4454- 35 35 = 40 
No . 3418 16 ” eee: Electric Power & Light....  .. 104- 2; ’29-’35 16%- 6% 15 } 
: 100 41,511 118 ae 5,2. vceeaen SN Mh nas ics sn vkchdeens o 94- 2; ’29-'35 17%- 11% ae Wek } 
j 10 386 32 eS ne ide General Asphalt ........... 0.25 83- 5; 29-35 34%4- 22 30 3=—s «08 
No 28846 11 eae Kp General Electric ........... 0.80 96- 8; '30-’35 41%- 36% 38 21 } 
No _ 5,251 11 Te ape General Foods............. 1.80 78- 19; ’29-’35 37%- 33% 39 46 
No 665 47 NT Lied eh os ec General Mills.............. 3 89- 28; °28-’35 70%- 59% 61 49 . 
10 42,831 16 ae raat eee ae General Motors............ 2.75a 92- 8; ’29-’35 71 - 53% 67 41 } 
. No 321 15 > i air aee es General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; 25-35 50 -39% 41 2.4 
No 1,999 4 1.51 0.42,3 m_ Gillette Safety Razor....... 1 143- 8; ’27-"35 1854- 16% 16 05.9 1 
No 1,826 13 ee ae SS eas cick sake 1.20 82- 8; ’28-’35 21%- 18% 19 63 
No 1,15 23 ee As ae oe, g Goodrich, B. F........... Y 106- 2; ’29-’35 23%- 13% #j21 =. 1 
No 1,541 21 eee iwc k cy Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 155- 6; 27-35 31%- 21% 29 } 
{ 100 2,486 157 UE hia 0k end Re Great Northern Pfd........ a 155- 5; ’27-35 44 -32% 36 
; tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 
‘ (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depietion. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly esti- ( 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. C 
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Thous. Book Earns, 1936 Div. Long Term Prices 1936 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1935 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 702 «= $6 me i? aw aes | Hershey Chocolate......... $3 144- 26; ’27-’35 80 - 75% 77 3.9 
100 400 111 ) Gea Hudson & Manhattan...... 5% 74- 4; ’24-’35 5KR- 4 4 : 
No 1,544 17 Rar Epes NOONE 8. Sci ccks cs 100- 3; ’27-’35 1934- 15 17 
100 350 SP Sci lees eS ar ogi a Nae a gee Interboro Rapid Transit (r) .. 59- 2; ’29-'35 18%- 14% 13 ae 
No 712 50 _ Nee eere Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 52; ’29-’35 185%4-173 174 3.4 
No 4,246 59 | arpa Int. Harvester.............. 1.20 142- 10; 2835. -80%4- 5656 -«81Sts«édzSA 
| No 14,584 12 Rss oats. een Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1 73- 4; 28-35 544%4- 44% 48 2.1 
No 6399 39 eee nS Int. Tiel. Bes concn fiv' ss > 149- 3; ’29-’35 19%4- 13 15 “a 
. No 750 35 2.19 0.06, 3 m Johns-Manville ........... 2 243- 10; 29-35 129 -94% 98 2, 
| No 1147 15 7 eer Kelvinator Corp........... 0.90a  91- 3; 26-35  255%-14% 22 4: 
No 10,773 2 BM yp oe sje 0 B85 Kennecott Copper ......... 1 105- 5; ’29-’35 4154- 28% 38 2 
10 5,487 18 i” SAPS ae Myreese. So Sios<5. A seve ss 1 92- 6; ’26-35 25%4- 22 ae 4 
No 1,831 27 MAE X naan Kroger Grocery........... 1.60a 132- 10; ’28-’35 28 - 23% 23 6. 
: 25 2,277 38 Saree Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 34; ’24-’35 116%4- 97% 103 4: 
No 1490 49 0.793 506-5 mm: Leow’, Aah dss -dovkens 2.50a 96- 8; ’29-'35 54%- 44% 45 5. 
) 25 522 26 St cakes Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 87- 16; ’29-’35 45 - 40% 42 4 
10 1,872 18 BS Fat cai gfe Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 32- 8; ’29-’35 26%4- 21% 22 5 
5 No 300 59 SST Saeed oe McKeesport Tin Plate..... 5 104- 28; ’28-’35 118%4-103% 108 4 
{ No 597 63 RT. <hcweaine BEOG  REURMS 5c iio csdicees 1 115- 10; ’28-’35 37 - 27% 31 3 
No 1,502 41 Bee dies RF SR re 2 256- 17; ’29-’35 493%- 42 42 4. 
5 10 «1,844 831 Be hot. Veen Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.40 45- 4; 26-35 23 - 18% 21 1. 
100 828 25 ps ae ee Missouri Pacific (r)....... <3 101- 1; ’29-'35 4 - 2% 3 a 
, No 4,565 27 ess Saynes Montgomery Ward........ 0.20 157- 4; ’28-’35 45%4- 35% 42 0 
A No 2,730 12 0.237" 0.03,3 m Nash Motors ............. l 119- 8} ’26-’35 21%- 17% 18 5. 
10 6,289 15 1.31 0.22,3m National Biscuit........... 1.60 237- 20; ’28-’35* 38H%- 32% 34 4. 
, No 1,628 20 0.93 0.21,3 m Nat. Cash Register......... 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’35 30 - 21% 25 2. 
No 6,255 12 | Qealaee oy Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10; 29-35 25%- 21% 23 5.1 
' No 2,037 18 3.44 0.66, 3 m National Distillers Products 2 125- 13; ’28-’35* 3334- 28% 31 6.5 
6 No 5,456 19 eee) wis Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 72- 6; ’26-’35 14%- 9% 11 5.4 
8 25 2,156 52 Ee National Steel............. 1.50a 77- 13; 29-35 75 - 62 62 2.4 
; No 4,993 142 a. = ie Re New York Central......... a: 257- 8; ’29-’35 424%4- 27% 36 ae 
9 100 ~=—-:1,571 98 ee .  apaeee N. Y..N. H.& Hartford (r) .. 133- 6; ’29-35 5%- 3% 4 «ite 
8 No 8575 22 oe ot peewee North American........... 1 187- 10; ’26-’35 32%- 25% 27 3.7 
2 25 6,261 28 ae ate One Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 99- 12; ’27-’35 395%- 30% 36 4.1 
2 No 15,000 3 a >. caw ses Packard Motors........... 0.10 33- 2; ’29-'35 13 - 6% 11 0.9 
, 50 13,168 89 1.81 0.17,2 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 110- 6; ’29-35 39 - 31% 33 3.0 
5 No 5,503 31 2.73 2.434 Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 138- 28; ’27-'35 4834- 40 41 5.8 
- No 3,820 64 nt oe cies's 4 Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 99- 3; ’27-'35 48Y4- 36% 42 3.5 
6 No 13,130 Nil oS ae Radio Corporation ......... 115- 3; ’29-’35 144%- 11% 12 3 
6 1 1,379 Nil Gem ee dees Remington Rand, Inc...... Ge 58- 1; ’27-’35 23%4- 19% 21 : 
‘9 10 9,000 WO ee a hag abee Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-35 5854- 51% 52 5.8 
1 No 4832 40 gate eee re Sears, Roebuck ............ 3.25a 198- 10; 27-35 69%- 59% 66 3.0 
5 15 31,154 20 <n a Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.40 21- 5; ’31-’35 17 - 14 15 2.6 
.0 No 746 8632 Be i.” ec cheu South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-'35 34%- 26% 31 6.5 
4 25 3,184 16 Be fo Seeieds Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 10; ’27-35 28%- 25 27 5.5 
4 100 3,773 193 I oe Oo ak Southern Pacific........... “i 158- 6; ’29-’35 38%- 23% 33 aor 
100 §=61,298 =: 163 eh x Southern Railway.......... PP 165- 2; ’28-’35 205%- 13% 16 es 
3.1 No 12,645 4 Oe sb cous Standard Brands........... 0.80 89- 8; ’26-’35 18 - 15% 16 5.0 
7 No 2,162 56 Res Sows Standard Gas & Electric (r) .. 244- 3; ’29-’35 9%- 6% 7 saa 
3.8 No 13,103 43 RR iti. we onan Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’35 47%- 39% 41 2.4 
3.0 25 25,856 44 - St Sere . Standard Oil ot New Jersey 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-’35 70%- 51% 62 2.0 
1.0 10 ~—‘-1,718 17 eS haees Sterling Products.......... 3.80 67- 46; ’33-’35 713%4- 65 69 5.5 
4 5 1,243 11 Bara ose ke Stewart-Warner .......... 0.75a 77- 2; 29-35 241%4- 17% 22 3.4 
25 9,340 36 BS > ee eae Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; ’26-35 3914- 28% 35 28 
No 3,840 16 1.94 0.56,3 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; ’26-’35 38%4- 33 35 5.7 
i No 2,412 18 3.10 0.85,3 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 3a 139- 8; ’29-’35 72Y- 44% 62 48 
Ss No 23,182 7 Se i i teens Transamerica .....ccccccess 0.40a 67- 2; ’29-'35 1434- 12 13. 3.0 
. No 666 31 4.36 1.17,3 m Underwood-Elliott-Fisher .. 2.50 182- 7; 28-35 99 - 86 89 2.9 
25 No 8903 26 3.06 0.83, 3m Union Carbide & Carbon... 2 140- 16; ’29-35 8834- 71% 81 2.4 
: 25 4,386 28 1.15 0.09, 3 m Union Oil of California.... 1 58- 8; 28-35 28%4- 233 24 4.1 
34 100 2,223 198 eo i vanes’ Union Pacific ...... SPO ERD 6 298- 27; ’29-’35 138%-108% 118 5.1 
40 5 2,087 7 ae? Mi vesion United Aircraft............ ea 162- 7; ’29-’35* 32%- 24% 23 ae 
Be No 14,531 32 0.11 0.01,3 m United Corporation ........ sd 76- 2; ’29-’35 94%- 6% 7 pes? 
a No 2906 56 3.56 0.91,3 m United Fruit.............. x 159- 10; ’26-’35 79 -66% #74 4.1 
08 No 23,252 11 1 Pee ee United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9; ’29-’35 1914- 15% 16 6.2 
21 No 391 33 BUT = seis got U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 244- 13; ’28-'35 59 - 39 50 4.0 
46 No 397 9 meee. Se ok at Woe Sh CAG Lins seven Xo as 51- 1; ’28-’35 9%- 7% 8 sis 
49 20 600 35 To taxed ye U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 1.50 SA- 6; ’28-'35 38%- 21% 33 4.5 
41 No 837. 20 0.49¢ 0.137,3m U.S. Realty & Improve.... .. 120- 2; ’29-’35 13 - 9% BA kis 
24 No 1,464 13 eee i, MEL: n\n a's nine 5 & be we 65- 1; ’29-35 35 - 16% 31 vie 
55 50 a | ti ae U. S. Smelting, R.& M.... 8 141- 10; °32-’35 961%4- 84144 86 9.3 
63 10 8703 140 Bae, wéadee DW SPS. isi sesecacee 53 262- 21; ’29-35 723%- 46% 65 aa" 
ab 100 1,045 198 SS to caate a Western Union............ 2 272- 12; ’28-’35 95 - 72% 81 2.4 
No 3107 15 0.30 0.16,3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 9; ’27-'35 48%- 34% 39 25 
530 62,582 68 4.48 5.034 Westinghouse Electric ..... ¥ 293- 16; ’28-35  122%- 94% 114 26 
" 10 9750 19 MPR -stdeode Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’35 563%- 47% 46 5.2 
andes tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 3l. 
esti- (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. 














ober 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before cha 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 


rges for depletion. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
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(k) Year ended September 30. ( 
(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 





1936 


n) Year ended 
(s) Partly esti- 


31 











SALTY WORDS 


TO STAY-AT-HOME 
HUSBANDS 


A wire likes a change of 
scene as much as a new hat. 
More, when it means a visit 
here. Cheerful seaside rooms, 
inspiring food, and a discern- 
ing regard for her comfort 
and amusement give it spe- 
cial attractions. It’s surprising 
how little a visit costs at these 
genial, refined hotels. Bring 
her down soon! 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 


Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


BUSINESS LABORATORY 


Preparing for business at Babson 
institute is like working in an 
office. At this unique resident 
school young men learn the fun- 
damentals of finance, production, 
distribution and personal efficiency 
through intensive, practical meth- 
ods. Students observe regular office hours, have 
own desks and follow business procedure. One- 
year course for men with two or more years 
College or business. Lig course for sec- 
ondary school graduates. Founded {919. Write 
for Catalog. 


CARL D. SMITH, President 
173 BABSON PARK, MASS. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 





GET MORE BUSINESS 
Use Post-Card Ads! 
Now you can illustrate, print and address 


the cards yourseli—all on a simple little 
machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER @ 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal <4 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type wy 
to set. Businesses of al] kinds—retailers, Afr \ 
wholesalers, manufacturers — are rapidly4) ~G 
discovering the big results . 4 

from post-card messages sent . 

to customers and prospects. . ! 
Cardvertiser models from $60 . 
to $150. Write on business 

stationery and receive sample 

eards for your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 


4 
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Food Stocks 


for Income 
and Gain 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


come is costly to buy in these 

days of historic low money ratés 
and 3% per cent. coupons on many of 
the best new bond offerings. How- 
ever, the investor can obtain a return 
of 4.5 per cent. on his capital by pur- 
chasing an assortment of listed food 
stocks — Corn Products, General 


Peesme is. cosa well secured in- 


None of the companies has any 
funded debt. The preferred stock is- 
sues are of high investment quality, 
but in view of their high prices, the 
common stocks are recommended in 
preference. Standard Brands and 
General Mills senior stocks are 
quoted considerably above their re- 
spective call prices of 120 and 115. 
The preferred stocks of Corn Prod- 
ucts and National Biscuit sell on little 
better than a 4 per cent. yield basis 
and do not, of course, have the privi- 
lege of participating in future earn- 
ings growth, though they are non- 
callable. 


Corn Products Refining 


Corn Products Refining Co. will 
have a considerably better year in 
1936 than in 1935, principally because 
of lower prices for corn. Whereas 
in 1935 the company paid nearly 85 
cents a bushel for corn, plus a 5 cent 
tax, in the first quarter this year it 
was paying about 55 cents a bushel. 
Selling prices of products are lowered 
with the selling price of corn, which 








ATTRACTIVE INCOME-PRODUCING COMMON STOCKS 


Current 
Price Div. 


Corn Products... 75 $3.00 
General Foods... 39 1.80 
National Biscuit... 34 1.60 
Standard Brands. 16 0.80 
General Mills.... 61 3.00 


Yield 


3.9% 
46 


5.0 
49 


1929 
High 
12636 

77 
4.7 94 
4434 
30% 71 


Price Range 
1932 to 1936 ——— 
High Low Debt . 


905%-24% None 
40%-194% None 
605%%-20% None 
37%- 8% None 
-28 None 


Capitalization 
Preferred 


250,000 
None 
248,045 
70,631 
223,057 


5,251,440 
6,289,448 
12,645,415 
665,054 








Mills, National Biscuit, 
Foods, Standard Brands. 

These shares are recommended to 
investors seeking both income and ap- 
preciation without excessive risk. The 
food group has not been especially 
popular in the last year’s stock rise. 
This has been due chiefly to: (1) The 
thought that food companies would 
not fare as well under an inflation- 
ary price advance as other companies ; 
(2) the fact that profit margins have 
been restricted by reduced supply of 
raw materials under the policy of lim- 
iting agricultural output; and (3) the 
further fact that consumption of food 
products cannot be expected to jump 
sharply under cyclical industrial re- 
covery. 

For these reasons, stocks of the bet- 
ter food companies are available at 
yields more liberal than the average. 
As an offsetting consideration to the 
rather slow growth and appreciation 
possibilities, the speculative risks are 
not great. 

The companies mentioned here are 
all in strong financial position and 
are national distributors, producing 
well known and widely advertised 
products. 


General 


has a beneficial effect on volume. 
With a greater volume and lower 
corn costs, 1936 profits are expected 
to expand materially. 

The company is the largest in the 
world specializing in the grinding of 
corn and the production of starch, 
syrup, sugar and other products from 
corn. Output is sold in bulk and 
package form for a widely diversified 
list of household and industrial uses. 
Corn Products closed 1935 in strong 
financial position, with cash of $16,- 
000,000 and marketable securities of 
nearly $20,000,000. Net working 
capital exceeded $43,000,000. The 
company went through the depression 
without reporting any deficits and 
without changing the regular $3 divi- 
dend. 


General Foods 


General Foods Corporation manu- 
factures and sells a long list of prod- 
ucts, including Grape Nuts, Postum, 
Lightning Tapioca, Walter Baker's 
Breakfast Cocoa,- Calumet Baking 
Powder, Diamond Crystal Salt, San- 
ka Coffee, Birdseye Frosted Foods, 
Log Cabin Syrup, Swans Down Cake 
Flour and Jell-O. 
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General Foods has been consistent- 
ly profitable, although not immune to 
depression influences. Earnings in 
recent years have been somewhat cur- 
tailed, but are now showing a rising 
trend. In 1935, $2.23 a share was 
earned on the common against $2.12 
in 1934. Last quarter the company 
earned more than 70 cents a share, 
apparently foreshadowing much bet- 
ter profits in 1936. 

- At the end of 1935 it had $9,400,- 
000 cash and about $6,000,000 of 
marketable securities. Total current 
assets of $42,200,000 were more than 
six times current liabilities. 

The present annual dividend of 
$1.80 compares with $2.50 paid in 
1932 and with $3 from 1929 to 1931. 
The common is down to 48 per cent. 
of the 1929 high price, yet this year’s 
share earnings, estimated conserva- 
tively at $2.50 a share, would be 
equivalent to 68 per cent. of the earn- 
ings performance in 1929. 


General Mills 


General Mills is the largest flour- 
milling concern and has developed a 
profitable line of packaged foods. 
“Gold Medal” flour is one of the lead- 
ing brands. Invalidation of the proc- 
essing taxes will have advantages for 
this and other food concerns. Gen- 
eral Mills has an excellent, stable 
earnings record. 

National Biscuit has experienced a 
large decline in profits since 1930 
due to labor troubles, higher raw- 
material costs, and other factors. 
However, an upward trend in earn- 
ings developed in last quarter which, 
if sustained, will attract investors and 
traders. Common dividends were 
not fully earned last year, but are ex- 
pected to be covered in full this year. 
The common is now valued at only 36 
per cent. of its 1929 top. 


Standard Brands 


_ Standard Brands is best known for 
its yeast division, but in recent years 
it has added other foods. The con- 
cern has experienced a moderate re- 
cession in earning power since the 
prosperity days, but this should be re- 
captured. The large amount of stock 
outstanding makes it a sluggish and 
relatively unattractive trading issue, 
but the dividend appears to be secure. 

Combined net profits of National 
Biscuit, General Foods, Standard 
Brands and Corn Products for the 
first quarter of 1936 were approxi- 
mately 23 per cent. ahead of the 
Initial quarter of last year. This is 
an exceptionally sharp earnings gain 
‘or food companies and compares 
very favorably with many other in- 
lustries which are supposed to possess 


better opportunities: for earnings 
growth, 





290 MUNICIPAL PLANTS 
CHARGED FOR ELECTRICITY....$3.66 


290 PRIVATE PLANTS 
CHARGED FOR ELECTRICITY....$3.31 


oe may think that you will get lower electric rates if your 
community goes further into debt and builds its own electric 
plant. It is not certain that you will, however. 

In fact, Dr. Warren M. Persons, famed economist, found in 
1934 that the average bill charged by 290 municipal electric 
plants for 60 kilowatt-hours of energy was igher than the bill 
of 290 comparable private plants. The municipal plants charged 
$3.66 ; the private plants actually charged $3.80, but 49 cents of 
this was taxes, so the charge for service was really only $3.31. 
Municipal plants are usually exempt from taxes. 


The rate survey of the Federal Power Commission found 
almost a year later that the actual average charge of municipal 
plants for domestic use of 40 kwh. or more a month was higher 
than the average charge of private companies for equal use, even 
without allowing for taxes paid by these companies but not paid 
by municipal plants. 

There is no magic about a municipal electric plant. 
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“NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 





The 
COMMODORE 


For outstanding convenience and comfort 


* Right at Grand Central Terminal 

* In the heart of midtown New York 

* Ten minutes from financial district 

* Express subway from lower lobby 

* Fine meals at attractive prices 

* Courteous service and cooperation 

* 2000 large, comfortable, outside rooms 
.. all with private bath 


from $B 


Frank J. Cronank 
' RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 


President 








Just a few steps from trains 
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e PUT 
YOURSELF 
IN THIS 
CAVALIER 
SCENE 


Golden sunshine, the song 
of the surf, not a care in 
the world! 


Here is the finest beach 
in the East, with a Beach 
Club rivaling the best of 
the Lido. 


In the evening, dance 
under the stars to the 
music of our orchestra 
broadcasting nationally. 


Then to a deep sleep in 
the health-giving salt air, 
in the comfortable Cava- 
lier Hotel. 


You'lk be amazed at the 
moderate rates, you'll be 
pleased to find a con- 
genial and carefully se- 
lected clientele. 


The Cavalier is open 
the year ’round 


Cavalier 


aii and Beach Club 


Sidney Banks 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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Back To Abe's For Better Profits 


(Continued from page 13) 
stops. “Actually, all of us are on 
sales.” 

From his predecessors he inherited 


an effective type of, sales organiza- 


| tion, based on branch houses, factory- 


controlled, widely distributed, stra- 
tegically located, taking the product 
direct from plant to consumers. Deal- 
er distribution was tried early in the 
company’s history. But a furnace 
installation, it was soon seen, is not 
like a packaged product. Every house- 
heating problem is different. Expert 
engineering knowledge is needed to 
determine the amount of heat and 
kind of installation required for each 
house, each room; technical skill is 
needed to make the installation after 
requirements are determined. 

So the policy was established of 
controlling installations and sales 
from headquarters. An engineering 
department checks and approves (or 
rejects) every plan proposed by a 
salesman for an installation. I saw 
files containing plans of more than 
a million homes where furnaces have 
been installed. The field work is 
done by factory-trained expert sales- 
men and installers. To-day 360 branch 
houses are spotted in thirty-six states. 


On the Spot—On the Job 


But an organization can be on the 
spot without being on the job. It 
has been up to Cheff to see that his 
organization is both. Here again, he 
says it’s a matter of common sense. 
In the thick of the depression, when 
most companies were hot and both- 
ered for a number of reasons, Cheff 
was placed in charge and one of the 
first things he did was—change the 
compensation set-up so his men 
could make more money! 

“After all,” he told me, “we're all 
in business to make money. We 
stopped leaks. Stiffened credits. Made 
a series of new sales tools, including 
a tiny furnace model almost as ex- 
pensive as a real furnace. 

“We adopted a unit quota instead 
of our regular quotas, resulting in a 
better sales balance on the main and 
more profitable units. 

“Results? The February just end- 
ed (1936), shows one of the biggest 
sales, dollar-wise, ever recorded in 
the history of the business. Consider- 
ing that we have had years when 
annual sales ran twice as high as in 
1935, that’s significant. 

“The fact is,” said Cheff, “morale 
is 1,000 per cent. better. We have 
an organization which, we think, 
can’t be matched by any other in 
existence.” 

These are some “matters of com- 
mon sense” discussed in a morning’s 


talk by the young head of a business 
that, itself, is not so young. The Hol- 
land Furnace Company was founded 
thirty years ago by John P. Kolla, 
ex-foundryman with an _ inventive 
mind, who patented what he con- 
sidered a better warm-air furnace, 
He obtained as associate a young 
man, A. H. Landwehr, who had as 
much genius for selling as he had for 
production. Together, they made the 
business the largest of its kind, with 
annual sales in 1929 in excess of $18,- 
000,000. 


Ministers’ Sons Make Friends 


Mr. Kolla died.. Mr. Landwehr re- 
tired because of ill health. For some 
three years the company lacked a 
competent pilot, the management 
drifted. Then young Cheff, who had 
done such a stand-out job on pro- 
duction, was drafted ‘to the front 
office. 

“Ted” is a minister’s son. He was 
born in a parsonage near Grand 
Rapids. His parents were Nether- 
landers, and he was the second child 
in a family of four boys and one girl. 

“It’s great being a minister’s son,’ 
he says. “You learn to get along 
with people.” 

Action always interested Cheff 
more than books. In appearance he 
is tall, slender, dark; he wears a 
small moustache, and no waist line. 
He decides problems quickly. For 
that, in part, he thanks his foundry 
training. . . . “You’ve got to make 
quick decisions there. If something 
goes wrong, you can’t call a commit- 
tee meeting. You’re handling metal 
at 2,500 degrees !” 

“Ted” Cheff is young. But he 
has the bit squarely between his 
teeth, and, is taking his business 
fences like a thoroughbred. 





A WORKER TALKS ABOUT 
“COMPANY UNIONS” 


What do your men really think about 
unions and “company unions”? In 
this significant report, an employee 
representative in one of America’s 
large companies thinks out loud on 
employee representation, and _ tells 
employers how they can improve it. 


WHAT PUBLIC UTILITIES 
MEAN TO YOU 


Do you know what your public utility 
means to you ds a business man? 
How it will help you to make profits ? 
What amazingly extensive consulting 
and advisory service it offers—with- 
out charging a red cent? 














He’s Been at it 22 Years 


HEY WERE BUILDING CARs with 
axles of white ash wood when this 
Plymouth foreman broke into auto- 
motive work, early in the century. 
But he learned crankshafts...be- 
came expert...has been at it for 22 
years...with Walter Chrysler since 
the first Chrysler-built car. 


Now he is one of our crankshaft 
foremen...and knows what he’s talk- 
ing about when he tells you that a 
Plymouth crankshaft is machined 
and finished more accurately than 
that of any other leading low-priced 
car.To a fraction of a human hair’s 
thicknessforeveryPlymouthcrank- 
shaft...whichmeansquieter, smooth- 


errunning;longer wear ;betterservice. 
We introduce S. J. Rosolowski be- 
cause he is typical of the thousands 
of skilled, careful Plymouth workers 
in our great Detroit plant...workers 
who really take pride in working for 
Plymouth... building great cars. 
Most oF THESE WORKERS have been 
with Plymouth since this great De- 
troit plant was first built...men far 
above average in skill... who find in- 
spirationin great engineering, inwork 
that is fine and exact mechanically. 
And here’s the point we make: un- 
less youhaveplenty ofmenlikethis... 
foremen who are top-notch mechan- 


ics of long, useful experience...and 
you'll find them in every department 
in this great Plymouth plant...you 
can’t buildacarasgreat asPlymouth! 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


EASY TO BUY 


Plymouth is priced with the lowest 
... terms as low as the lowest! You 
can buy a new Plymouth for $25 a 
month. The Commercial Credit 
Company has made available to all 
Chrysler, Dodge and De Soto dealers 
low finance terms that make the big, 
new Plymouth easy to buy. 


TUNE IN ED WYNN TUESDAY NIGHTS, 
8:30 E.S.T., N.B.C. RED NETWORK 
“GULLIVER THE TRAVELER” 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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